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Chemical Preservatives in Food 
THE older methods employed for preserving foodstuffs 
mainly involved the processes of drying, smoking, 
immersing in brine or dry salting, pickling in vinegar 
and preserving by means of sugar, while the more 
modern methods include sterilisation by heat and 
refrigeration. When properly carried out, no legitimate 
objection can be raised to any of these methods, 
although recent discoveries tend to show that certain 
foods are harmed as regard their vitamin content by 
the processes of drying and sterilisation. In addition 
to these methods, there must now be added the use of 
chemical preservatives, designed to check bacterial 
decomposition, and to conserve the food in a state fit 
for consumption. The employment of these substances 
(amongst which may be mentioned formaldehyde, boric 
acid and borax, salicylic and benzoic acids and their 
salts, sulphites and fluorides) is very prevalent, and 
largely on the increase ; and the consumer is not often 
informed by the food manufacturer or vendor of the 
presence of such foreign additions. If these chemical 
preservatives are harmless, then, of course, there is no 


reason why their use should not continue unchecked. 
The point at issue, however, is whether or not these 
substances are harmful in the amounts usually added 
for food preservation, 

Evidence is accumulating annually that certain of 
these preservatives are undesirable even in small 
quantities, and this is especially likely to be the case 
where preserved foods are ingested continuously for 
prolonged periods. All of us, for example, consume 
an appreciable quantity of boric acid daily. Our 
butter, margarine, ham, bacon, cream, and other foods 
are regularly dosed with this chemical. In many cases, 
no doubt, chemically preserved foods may be con- 
sumed with impunity for a long period, but some 
authorities are of opinion that much of the indefinite 
ill-health and malaise of .our time may be laid at the 
door of the chemical preservative. So well has this 
been recognised that it is now illegal to add any 
chemical preservative whatever to milk, although it is 
not many years ago that persons engaged in the milk 
trade declared that without the use of preservatives 
their trade would be ruined. Further, formaldehyde 
has been definitely proved to be so deleterious in its 
action that its use as a food preservative is now never 
resorted to except by the ignorant. It is apparent to 
all who have studied the matter that the present Food 
Acts have more or less broken down so far as preserva- 
tives are concerned. They give no protection to the 
consumer, nor do they guide the careful manufacturer 
as to what his line of action should be. It is a national 
business to decide what should and what should not be 
allowed in the chemical preservation of food, and what 
amounts, if any, of chemical preservatives should be 
permitted. The ignorance of persons using chemical 
preservatives is frequently appalling ; and since no 
declaration of the presence of a preservative is usually 
made, a vendor of certain classes of food may add a 
full dose of preservative without knowing that the 
manufacturer has already added a similar dose. Cer- 
tain foods have been found to contain as much as 
2 per cent. (140 grains per lb.) of a boron preservative. 
Restrictions should undoubtedly be placed upon the 
use of these substances, and in all cases a label declaring 
the kind and amount of preservative added should be 
affixed to the container. 

The Departmental Committee on Preservatives in 
Foods made several recommendations in the form of 
restrictions deemed by them to be necessary where 
chemical preservatives were added to food, but 
although .21 years have passed since the report was 
issued, very little has been done. It is time that our 
country brought itself into line with the Colonies on 
this important question. The present position is highly 
injurious to the honest and careful manufacturer. 
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De-Inking of Printed Paper 
ALTHOUGH the de-inking of paper used for magazines 
and some of the better class printers’ paper has been 
practised for a long time, it has not been possible to 
apply the process to the recovery and re-use of ordinary 
newspaper because the strong alkaline solutions used 
in the process and the subsequent bleaching operation 
discolour any pulp containing ground wood. If 
weak solutions are used at a lower temperature so as 
not to discolour the pulp and still to dissolve the 
varnish from the ink and set free the carbon black, 
the carbon particles collect in masses which will not 
pass through the washing screen and remain mixed 
with the paper fibres. It is therefore necessary to 
provide some finely divided colloidal agent in the 
wash water which will help gather up the carbon and 
carry it away. Clays and talcs are sometimes used 
for this purpose, but the difficulty is to get them into 
a sufficiently fine condition unless they are previously 
heated with strong alkalis. The product is never 
comparable to that of the original paper, and therefore 
only finds use for quite inferior work. 


In the above connection it is interesting to note 
that as the result of experiment in the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., U.S.A., the natural 
mineral substance, ““ bentonite,’’ has been found to be 
an extremely efficient agent for de-inking old news- 
papers. This substance has been described as a 
natural soap because of its considerable detergent 
properties. It is actually a very fine cream-coloured 
clay, which is said to occur in finer particles than 
any other known mineral substance, and it will go into 
colloidal suspension in water without the aid of 
alkalis. In the experimental tests with the material 
on old newspapers, bentonite was used with just 
sufficient alkali to loosen the ink without discolouring 
the paper. It was found that the small particles of 
the mineral could gather up the released carbon black 
and that the mixture could be easily carried through 
the ordinary washing screen. Even from the first, a 
sheet almost equal in quality to the original was 
obtained, and to-day, with ordinary paper-making 
equipment and a special washing screen, the pro-ess 
can be carried out on a commercial scale to produce a 
sheet which can compete in the open market with 
standards news sheet. It is claimed that from 
2,500 lb. of old newspaper, 2,000 lb. can be recovered 
by this process. 

The significance of this discovery may be judged 
from the statement that 325 tons of waste newspapers 
might economically be collected daily and converted 
into about 260 tons of clean paper in Chicago alone. 
This is estimated to effect a daily saving of the cut 
of 97 acres of 100-year-old spruce. For the whole of 
the United States the estimated saving is said 
to be equivalent to the cut on 275,000 acres of densely 
stocked spruce forests yearly. 1n view of the rapid 
depletion of available spruce areas and the slow 
growth of new forests, it is considered that the possi- 
bility of repeated use of the pulp used in the newspaper 
world is a matter of the utmost importance to the 
future of the newspaper industry. It is particularly 
important to Great Britain, as we depend almost 
entirely upon imported raw material for the manufac- 
ture of our newspaper requirements. 





: Chemists and ‘‘Chemors ’”’ 
ALTHOUGH much has been said on the desirability 
of impressing upon the public the difference between 
chemists and pharmacists, we are not aware that 
anyone in this country has ever considered the manu- 
facture of a word which shall be applied solely to 
chemists, thus leaving the present title for the use of 
the pharmacist. Nevertheless, this is what has}been 
attempted in Canada, where it has been recommended 
that the word “‘ Chemor’”’ might well be applied to 
consulting, analytical or engineering chemists, to 
avoid the confusion arising from the idea that 
“chemist ’’ is synonymous with “ retail druggist.” 
In the proposed new title ‘chem ”’ apparently repre- 
sents the science and “or” the agent, so that the 
meaning of the word “chemist ’’ would still be retained. 
A number of alternative suggestions have been made, 
as a result of which such names as “ chemic,’’ ‘“‘ chemi- 
cor,” and “chemistror” have been put forward, 
but the weight of opinion seems to be more in favour 
of adopting the word “‘chemor.’’ One objection to 
this course would be that until or unless other English- 


speaking countries followed the Canadian example, 
the ambiguity complained of would remain in the 
language. Although this is not regarded as a serious 
objection, the desirability of securing the co-operation 
of British and American “chemors ” beforehand has 
been suggested. The prospect of relinquishing the 
appellation which is rightfully theirs would not, we 
think, be welcomed by chemists in this country, 
but as some of the provincial legislation in Canada 
makes the pharmacist the only person legally defined 
as a chemist, the proposed change may be more favour- 
ably received over there. The sponsors of the new title 
apparently feared, as we do, that its sound might go 
against it, and accordingly suggested that chemists 
should make a practice of repeating the word aloud, 
possibly in the hope that some of its hidden beauty 
might thus be revealed. The proposal naturally gave 
rise to considerable discussion, and it has not yet 
transpired whether it will ultimately be adopted, 
either in its present or in some modified form. A more 
obvious way of avoiding the confusion which it Js 
hoped to counter, would be for chemists so to enter 
into public life that there could be no possible doubt as 
to the precise nature of their calling. In spite of the 
adage regarding the nomenclature of roses we cannot 
imagine that this rather clumsy label will generally 
be applied to the industrial chemist any more than we 
can bring ourselves to ask for the “ binette ’’ when 
we want to use a slop-basin. 





Researches in the Cellulose and Starch 
Groups 
THE results of research in connection with the constitu- 
tion of cellulose and starch as alluded to recently by 
Principal Irvine at the Hull meeting were of so 
interesting and important a nature that no excuse is 
needed for returning tothem. It was shown that when 
the hexose glucose is fully methylated, and the product 
submitted to hydrolysis, a tetra-methyl glucose is 
obtained, and by determining the number and distribu- 
tion of the methyl groups in such a compound, the 
structure of the parent substance can be deduced. In 
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attacking the problem of the constitution of cellulose, 
recent workers have shown that when cotton-cellulose 
is converted into the tri-acetate, and this compound is 
decomposed, more than 95 per cent. of the theoretical 
yield of methyl] glucoside is obtained, proving that the 
molecule of this cellulose is composed entirely of 
glucose units—a point sometimes disputed by other 
workers. By alkylating the cellulose with methyl 
sulphate and sodium hydroxide Denham obtained a 
tri-methyl-(2, 3, 6-) glucose, and further work con- 
firmed the conclusion that tri-methyl cellulose gives 
2, 3, 6-tri-methyl glucose as the only product. The 
reactions are practically quantitative, considering the 
nature of the operations involved, and may be shown 
thus :-— : 


Cellulose 
Tri-methyl-cellulose 
2, 3, 6-tri-methyl-methyl-glucoside 


2, 3, 6-tri-methyl-glucose 


[hus proof is now forthcoming that all the glucose 
residues in a-cellulose are identical in structure, and 
that the formula best fitting the above reactions is 
the symmetrical tri-1, 5-anhydro-glucose, consisting of 
glucose residues coupled in a way not yet definitely 
determined. The starch molecule is found to consist 
entirely of glucose units, and three -OH groups are 
present for every six carbon atoms. The methylation 
method was also used in attacking the constitution of 


starch, and the following are the reactions obtained :— 


Starch 


v 
Methylated Starch 





Depolymerised 
methylated starch 


| 
Di-methyl-methyl- 
glucoside 


Tri-methyl-methy]- 
glucoside 


2, + 6-tri-methyl glucose Di-methyl glucose 
| | 


| 
2, 3, 5, 6-Tetra-methyl glucose 


The removal of tri-methyl-glucose and di-methyl- 
glucose is in the molecular ratio of I : 2, and is effected 
without alteration in the composition of the methylated 
starch surviving hydrolysis. The structure of starch, 
therefore, appears to be based on an anhydro-tri- 
saccharide in which two hexose residues are linked 
differently from the third. One pair must appear in 
any constitutional formula for starch in such a way 


that the essential structure of maltose is shown, for 
the primary reaction of starch is the production of this 
sugar by the action of diastase. The alternative 
formule favoured are four in number, (CgH190;)3”, and 
in each case starch is made to appear as derived 
entirely from the butylene-oxide form of glucose. 
This assumption has been proved experimentally to be 
correct. The researches have incidentally revealed 
that the attachment of nitrogen and phosphorus to the 
molecule of starch is not in the form of adventitious 


impurities, but that the fragments containing these 
elements are definitely polymerised to the starch unit. 
Other results tend to show that inulin is based on a 
tri-anhydro-y-fructose. 





These important papers are of more than mere 
academic interest, and mark a considerable advance in 


our knowledge, while the results obtained may at any 
time prove to be of great practical value. The work 
is being continued at St. Andrews University, and 
those responsible for it are to be congratulated on the 
success already achieved in a most difficult field of 
research. 





Points from Our News Pages 


A further American letter from Mr. F. E. Hamer (editor of 
THE CHEMICAL AGE) describes an interesting interview 
with Dr. C. H. Herty (p. 670). 

Letters to the Editor are contributed by Mr. A. R. Tankard, 
F.LC., Dr. F. Hausser, and Mr. O. F. C. Bromfield (p. 671). 

Reviews are published of recent chemical books (p. 672). 

The connection between fine chemicals and national prosperity 
is pointed out by Sir William J. Pope (p. 674). 

According to our London Market Report, the home trade 
outlook is fairly healthy, and the general trend of prices 
is upwards (p. 685). 

Quiet business during the week is recorded in our Scottish 
Market Report, with price reductions in bichromates of 
potash and soda (p. 687). 





Books Received 
CHEMICAL REACTIONS AND THEIR Eguations, By Ingo 
W. D. Hackh. Londen: Chapman and Hall, Pp. 138. 


6s. 
THE THEORY OF ALLOTROPY. By A. Smits. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 397. 21s. 


How to Form a Company. By Herbert W. Jordan. Lon- 
don; Jordan and Sons, Ltd. Pp, 130. 18. 6d. 

SHALL THE STATE THROW AWAY THE Keys ?—By the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers, London, W.r. 








Pe. 32. 
The Calendar 
Nov.{ a ae Z 
13 | West Yorkshire Metallurgical | Technical College, 
Society: ‘‘ Aluminium ”’: Dr. Huddersfield. 
Bramley. 7.30 p.m. | 
13 | University of Birmingham | Birmingham. 


Chemical Society: ‘‘ Asbestos 
and Some of its Products ”’ : 
R. B. Tunstall 
14 | Hull Chemical and Engineering | Hull Photographic 


Society: “Titanium White | Society's Rooms, 
Pigments”: Noel Heaton.) Park Street. 
7.30 p.m 


14 | Institute of Metals (Scottish Sec- | 
tion). J. W. Donaldson. 
7.30 p.m. 
14 | Northern Polytechnic Institute | Holloway, London, 
Chemical Association: “The | N. 
Reproduction of Laboratory | 
Processes on a Large Scale”: | 
E. V. Evans. 8 p.m. 
15 | Society of Glass Technology. Sheffield. 
16 | The Chemical Society : Ordinary | Burlington House, 
Scientific Meeting. 8 p.m. Piccadilly, W.1. 
17 | West Cumberland Association | Workington. 
of Chemists, Chemical and | 
Metallurgical Engineers. Dis- 
cussion: ‘‘ Industrial Wastes 
and their Possibilities.”’ 
17 | The Society of Dyers and | College of Tech- 
Colourists (Manchester Sec- | nology. 
tion). ‘‘ lonamines—A New | 
Class of Dyestuffs for Acetate | 
Silk.’’ Professor A. G. Green | 


a8 SB. Soratee 77. | 


38, Elmbank Cres- 
cent, Glasgow. 
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“Chemical Age’ 


Letters. from America.—Il. 


Reviving Trade—The Embargo—A Chat with Dr. Herty—Politics and Business 


Delawanna, New Jersey. 
As the result of a tour of some hundreds of miles, covering 
districts of a widely different character, and after an ex- 
change of views concerning industrial prospects with manu- 
facturers, merchants, works managers and engineers, State 
officials and private business men, and chemists varying 
from the most academical to the most commercial type, 
gathers a large group of impressions from different 
angles, which it is very difficult to reduce to any definite 
and generally applicable conclusions. One fact, however, 
is clear. The chemical industry of the United States, in 
common with American industry generally, is reviving. 
All the testimony and all one’s own observation leads to 
this conclusion. Not only is trade reviving ; it is reviving 
more rapidly than in England, 
though the change started at 
about the same date. Moreover, 
strange as it may seem, things 
have definitely improved since 
the rejection of the Embargo. 
This is not because the policy 
of a tariff is considered better 
than that of an Embargo; 
nearly every one concerned in 
chemical industry regrets the 
loss of the Embargo. It simply 
means that for the business 
man, whether in chemistry or 
any other industry, anything is 
better than uncertainty. People 
now know where they are, and 
enter into commitments 
some way ahead with a reason- 
able degree of security. On 
every side there is a feeling 
of real confidence. 
* * » 


one 


can 


It was a little curious to find 
that, while the high-brow class 
of people still tell you that 
America has no interest in 
Europe, how intensely _ in- 
terested all Americans are in 
the European situation, and 


eae 





wish for a fuller discussion of matters was defeated by 
engagements which took us to different parts of the States 
but what Dr. Herty told me was certainly interesting. 

“I find it very difficult,’”” he said, “to answer your 
question as to ‘the position in reference to synthetic 
organic chemicals, as affected by the rejection of the 
embargo,’ for two reasons—first, our Customs authorities 
have not yet made public their rulings as to just how the 
different features of the new tariff bill affecting synthetic 
organic chemicals will be administered; second, no one 
can tell yet what will be the German sales policy, as this 
has always been an arbitrary matter, and seemingly in no 
wise connected with usual economic principles. 

“One thing is certain, namely, that the legislation as 
it finally emerged from the 
mill of tariff making, is very 
unsatisfactory and unscientific. 
The effort to apply a single 
ad valorem duty and a single 
specific duty, with American 
valuation added in the case 
of competitive products, is not 
suited to so complicated an 
industry where the prices of 
products vary between such 
wide extremes, and in an 
industry where efficiency in 
manufacture varies so widely 
in different lines. In the case 
of very low-priced products, 
there is seemingly more pro- 
tection than is actually need- 
ed, while in the case of pro- 
ducts selling from goc. per 
pound upward, there is un- 
questioned under-protection. 

“As the President has been 
denied the right to rectify the 
cases of under-protection by 
increasing rates, a right he 
has in all other industries, this 
channel of relief is closed. So, 
too, the many important syn- 
thetic organic medicinals of 








especially in British political 
affairs. Theic daily journals 
are as full of British politics 
as they are empty of American politics, and if you can 
tell them anything about Lloyd George you are regarded 
as ahero. To the American mind he is the one European 
personality who counts, and when I was able to tell them 
something about the man himself, and especially about the 
romance of his political career, it was received with wonder. 
In chemical circles I met with many inquiries as to how 
the British Parliament had kept faith with the dyestuffs 
and fine chemical industries, while the American Senate had 
let them down. The most obvious reply, of course, was 
that we were politically a little more honest than they, but 
I fear that did not quite go down. 

It is too long a story to enter into now, but it may be 
interesting to give a short statement on the situation 
supplied to me by Dr. Herty, formerly editor of The Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, and now president 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, with its headquarters in Madison 
Avenue, New York. Possibly the situation may have 
become a little clearer now than when I met Dr. Herty, 
which was on October 1o—and unfortunately our mutual 


Dr. C, H. 


non-coal tar origin fall in the 
very shallow basket clause, 
which gives only 25 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, based on foreign valuation. 

‘“ The one hope of the situation is that so many prominent 
members of Congress are convinced of the inadequacies and 
inequalities of the present legislation, that the hope is 
justified. that some remedial legislation may be passed 
later on which will correct the errors. Certain it is that, 
with the exception of a very limited number of members of 
Congress, there is a strong feeling among our representatives 
and senators that the synthetic organic chemical industry 
must be preserved as a national nécessity. 

“Personally I still remember, with sincerest endorsement, 
a statement made to me by Lord Moulton that ‘ the future 
peace of the world is more intimately bound up in the 
successful development of the dye industry in England and 


America than in any other measure now before the public.” 
* * * * 


Herty 


Generally I think Dr. Herty’s views may be taken as 
typical of these held by all who desire to see America an 
independent nation in the matter of chemical production, 
but I hope to discuss this more fully in later contributions. 

F. E. HAMER. 
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Sanitation and the Chemist 


To the Editor of Tut Curmicat AGE. 


Sir,—It becomes daily more evident that the present age 
may be best characterised as the ‘‘ Chemical Age ’’—and* 
therefore your journal is not only well named, but it was timely 
inits advent. This being so, we should expect the chemist to 
be more to the fore than at any previous period of our history, 
It is well to take stock occasionally and to ask ourselves—what 
are the questions which the chemist is helping to solve, and 
what are the customs which with his valuable aid are being 
changed for the benefit of humanity ? In the realm of 
sanitation, for example, the chemist has given assistance that 
could have come from no other source. To-day he is elucidat- 
ing the factors which are contributing to the pollution of our 
atmosphere. In this respect the National Committee for the 
Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution is doing splendid 
pioneer work, led by Dr. J. S. Owens, the Secretary of the 
Committee, and important generalisations can already be 
formulated as a result of the findings now recorded. There 
can be no doubt that the domestic fire is responsible for the 
main part of the serious pollution of the atmosphere by soot 
particles ; and this involves not merely an enormous waste of 
fuel, but, by causing fogs and an impure atmosphere, adds to 
our discomfort. The early morning, when fires are lighted, 
is the time of greatest pollution, and if this smoky period could 
by some means be eliminated, much would have been accom- 
plished. Even a superficial consideration of this question 
leads to the conclusion that it has an intimate connection with 
our health, and the time must come when we shall decide that 
this pollution cannot longer be allowed to continue, for pure 
air is almost as important as good housing. 

Pure water is a necessity for civilised man, and here again 
the chemist has shown wherein danger lies, and has selected 
for the community those supplies which are comparatively 
free from undesirable pollution. Pure food is man’s next 
concern, and although we have not got this in its entirety, we 
have been able, by the help of the chemist, to avoid many of 
the more obvious pitfalls, and to restrict within narrow limits 
the use of foods which are deleterious and objectionable. But 
it must be pointed out that our food laws are antiquated in 
many respects, and on some questions they have failed 
adequately to protect the consumer. For this, however, the 
chemist cannot be held responsible, since in and out of season 
he has shown successive Governments and Government 
departments the exact weakness of the legal position. The 
reform of the laws dealing with these important matters should 
not be longer delayed. In the matter of contamination by 
flies, which is a serious menace to the purity of foods, the 
chemist’s knowledge has led to the discovery of efficient 
methods of treatment of manure heaps, which, if they were 
put into effective operation, wouldina very few years materially 
lessen this danger. 

Our clothing has received attention in many particulars from 
the chemist, who has added to the decorative effects of many 
kinds of material by putting at the disposal of users artificial 
silks of great brilliance. If these have not yet attained the 
strength of natural silks when wet, they are still wonderfully 
successful productions. The use of flannelette was for long 
attended by danger when in proximity to fire, but the chemist 
has produced a safe flannelette so treated by fire-resisting 
substances that no one now need be clothed in dangerous 
fabrics of the older kind. 

Our bedding and upholstery were for years suspect as to 
cleanliness in many instances, but the passing of the Rag 
Flock Act put an end to the grosser filth that was sometimes 
present in certain cheap materials, and it was the chemist 
whose methods made this reform possible. All flocks made 
from rags have now to be subjected to such cleansing processes 
that they are no longer a likely source of disease. The chemist 
has also elaborated those methods, now well established though 
ever undergoing improvement, which enable us safely to 
dispose of our refuse and waste products of all kinds. Without 
such means, in the case of sewage disposal and in the destruc- 
tion of decomposing foodstuffs, our health would suffer to a 
serious extent. "1 

The British nation may justly pride itself on the fact that 
in no other country are the broad principles of public health 
more generally recognised than here, Pure air, pure water, 
sensible clothing, and scientific methods for the disposal of all 


refuse are the first essentials of a healthy people, some day 
also we shall decide to curtail the activities of those gentry 
who by specious advertisements of their nostrums—mainly 
obnoxious, as the work of the chemist has shown—persuade an 
ignorant public to swallow drugs and dubious mixtures to the 
detriment of the consumers’ health and peace of mind, and 
usually to the benefit only of the pocket of the quack himself, 
In such practical ways the chemist is taking the lead in striving 
to improve the conditions of life and to conserve the health 
of the people —Yours, etc., 

ARNOLD R. TANKARD 
The City Laboratories, 

40, Lowgate, Hull. 





Dr. Hausser on the Hausser Process 

To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
S1r,—I beg to refer to the editorial article on ‘‘ The Future 
of the Hausser Process,” which appeared in your valued 
journal of September 23 last, in which the opinion is ex- 
pressed that in the Hausser explosion. process the power 
wasted is almost sufficient to break the heart of an engineer 
or gas manufacturer. As I would not like to be the unwitting 
cause of excessive mortality of this description 
technical men, I hope that you will publish this letter and 
so assist in preventing fatalities. 

Tests on an industrial scale with bombs of too and 300 litres 
have shown that the vield of acid rapidly increases with the 
size of the bomb, and with 1,200—1,500 litre capacity a yield 
of 150 grams of HNO, is to be expected per cubic metre of 
coke-oven gas or 4,000 calories (see my article in the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, pp. 253-250R, 1922.) 
With the small bombs of 100 litres capacity 50 per cent. of 
the calorific value of the gases burnt in the bombs was re- 
covered in the form of high pressure steam. With large- 
sized bombs this percentage would be materially increased, 
and is sufficient to cover between 66 and 75 per cent of the 
power requirements of the process. The remaining power 
requirements are amply covered by the energy contained 
in the compressed exhaust gases provided that the nitric 
oxides are absorbed under pressure as proposed by me. It 
follows that the external energy required for the process is 777, 
and this has already been pointed out by Mr. C. J. Goodwin 
in the very excellent paper which he presented before the 
British Association (THE CHEMICAL AGE, pp. 414-416, 1922). 

With reference to the economics of the Hausser 
and taking as a basis of comparison German pre-war prices, 
we find that 1.20 marks represents the value of combined 
nitrogen per kilogram in fertilisers corresponding to 1.70 marks 
in the form of 50 per cent. acid such as would be obtained in an 
absorption plant working under pressure. As against this 
figure, if the gases are used for generation of power in large 
gas-engines, one cubic metre of coke-oven gas of 4,000 calories 
will give one kilowatt hour. It may be emphasised that gas- 
engines have not found favour for coke-oven gases, and in the 
alternative case of a steam turbine plant the return is about 
0.7 kilowatt hour. From the above it will be seen that one 
cubic metre of coke-oven gas will yield 150 grams of HNO, 
worth 0.04-0.05 mark as against one kilowatt hour worth 
0.03 mark, or with steam plant only 0.7 kilowatt hour worth 
0.021 mark. I venture to think that this comparison would 
hardly break the heart of even a gas engineer, but it would 
certainly be a source of delight to a chemical enginecr. 

To carry out the explosion process in an internal combustion 
engine, as suggested in your editorial note, would obviously 
be advantageous, but unfortunately the prospects of designing 
a technically successful plant are very slender, particularly in 
the case of a gas-engine. The length of time at which the 
maximum temperature persists, and therefore the available 
time for the formation of nitric oxide, is much too short, and 
this will be obvious by comparing the pressure time diagram 
of an explosion bomb with that of a gasengine. The conditions 
are even more unfavourable in the case of a Diesel type engine 
in which there is a flame combustion as distinct from an 
explosion. About four years ago a German engineer en- 
deavoured to obtain nitric oxides in a high-pressure Diesel 
engine, but failed to obtain satisfactory results 

The use of a Humphrey pump or of gas turbines with 
special combustion chambers is more hopeful, because in such 
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cases it is possible to increase slightly the time of explosion 


and that of formation of nitric oxide. The stumbling-block 
is the question of efficient regulation and the fact that even 
under a slight load the conditions for formation of nitric 
oxide rapidly become unfavourable with corresponding 
decrease in yield. Of course, it is possible to conceive of large 
power stations in which the constant minimum load is covered 
by nitric oxide explosion units, the peak loads being covered 
by the ordinary type of power plant. We should then learn 
afresh that it is not advisable to expect a single machine 
to perform two different duties, because this inevitably leads 
to complicated design and operation which more than counter- 
balances any possible advantages. Simplicity is the keynote 
of permanent technical progress, but simplicity is always 
difficult.—Yours, etc., F. HAusseEr. 
Dortmund-Eving, 
October 30, 1922 





Safeguarding of Industries Act: Part I 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 

Sir,—In view of the forthcoming General Election it may 
not be inopportune at the present moment to call renewed 
public attention to the Bill passed by the late Government 
under the misleading title quoted above and more popularly 
mis-known as the Key Industries Act. 

It will be remembered that the avowed and sole object of 
Part I. was to ensure the manufacture in the United Kingdom 
of various chemicals, etc., that are essential to the nation’s 
safety in time of war. I say avowed object because whilst 
all will afford whole-hearted sympathy to so desirable an aim, 
the application of the measure stamps it principally as a 
camouflaged, though inadequate, injurious and unjust 
attempt to institute tariff reform. 

In practice the Act covers and levies an import duty of 
33% per cent. on (1) well over 2,000 chemical products that 
are not made and are not likely to*be made in the United 
Kingdom; (2) hundreds of products that are not “ key” 
industries and which have no relation whatever to the nation’s 
safety in time of war, thereby endangering the nation’s trade 
in time of peace. This 334 per cent. tax is levied on hundreds 
of products which are wholly or chiefly used for industrial 
purposes, and is therefore heavily handicapping the British 
manufacturer in both his home and export business by making 
him pay more for his raw material than his foreign competitor. 
On the other hand it allows the importation free of duty of 
many products which are manufactured in this country. 

A straightforward and self-confessed system of tariff reform 
may or may not be in the national interest. That is a point 
which I am not prepared to contest one way or the other. 
But the average tariff reformer is in the first place honest, 
and has sufficient confidence in the righteousness of his cause 
to deprecate any attempt on the part of his political leaders 
to introduce any tariff reform measure under a misleading 
guise And, secondly, he usually advocates the taxation of 
finished products, not of raw materials, with the inevitable 
consequence of hampering many of the principal British 
manufacturing and exporting trades. 

The introduction of this legislation some twelve months 
ago was in the nature of an experiment and the outcome of a 
political compromise. It has proved itself a failure. It does 
not afford even the protection intended. It is hopeless as a 
source of revenue, costing more to enforce than it brings in. 
It penalises the British manufacturer of finished goods and 
hampers the export trade so vital to the welfare of the country. 

To detail a fraction of the injustices, absurdities and anoma- 
lies which have arisen out of this Act would occupy too much 
of your valuable space. May I say, therefore, that I shall be 
happy to furnish further information on the subject to anyone 
who may care to communicate with me direct. 

But every candidate at the coming election who professes 
to put Country before Party and to have at heart the welfare 
of Britain’s trade should be asked to pledge herself or himself 
to support the revision of this measure and its restriction to 
bona fide iu key 5 products.— Yours, etc., 

O. F. C. BRoMFIELD, Secretary, 
The British Chemical Trade Association. 


80, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
November 7, 1922. 








; Reviews 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Holmyard, B.A. London : 
Edward Arnold & Co. Pp. 560. 6s. 6d. 


This is a school text-book. The author states that he has 
not hesitated to mention uncommon substances where they 
are likely to thrill the youthful imagination, and has 
included many biographical and historical facts because 
it is well known to every teacher that these tend to fix the 
attention and arouse the enthusiasm of the student. 

School chemistry books necessarily tend to become more 
and more crowded with theories which boys of normal 
disposition and intelligence must find uninteresting and 
difficult to understand, and wearied minds will often turn 
with relief to the lighter portions of this book. Mr. Holm 
yard has not avoided any of the theoretical subjects 
commonly discussed with lads preparing for chemical 
examinations, for he has chapters, in Part I., on the kinetic 
theory of gases, thermal dissociation, electrolysis, osmotic 
pressure, the ionic theory, and so on. In Part II. the 
elements and their compounds are discussed. Mr. Holmyard 
was fortunate in obtaining the assistance of several 
distinguished men of science as critics and proof readeis, so 
the book as published does not call for much criticism. 

With regard to the purification of coal gas the chemical 
staff of the South Metropolitan Gas Co. will probably be 
surprised to learn that “‘ Clowes, however, showed in Ig16 
that by passing coal-gas over finely divided nickel at 
250-300° reduction of the carbon disulphide by the hydrogen 
present was brought about ”’ (page 285). It is true that 
Dr. Clowes mentioned the nickel catalytic process in a paper 
communicated to the Society of Chemical Industry in 1916, 
but he was merely referring to a process which had been 
used for some years by the South Metropolitan Gas Co. and 
which was the outcome of an investigation by Carpenter 
and Evans. Before preparing a second edition of his book 
Mr. Holmyard should read the lecture on ‘‘ Purification of 
Gas by Heat ”’ delivered by Dr. Carpenter in 1914 before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The full-page portraits of Ramsay, Dalton, Boyle, Gay- 
Lussac, Berzelius, Faraday, Priestley, Lavoisier and Dumas 
are interesting and the book may be recommended as 
eminently suitable for the use of senior boys studying under 
a competent instructor. 


H. FE. A, 





THE CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF GELATIN AND GLUE. 
London: McGraw, Hill and Co., Inc. Pp. 644. 30s. 

Dr. Bogue’s treatise will be welcomed both by those 
practically interested in the subject and those to whom 
gelatin is particularly interesting as a typical colloid. It 
may be considered as marking the newer standpoint from 
which the chemist regards the manufacture and testing of 
gelatin and its associates. Hitherto, we have had on the 
one hand practical books containing accounts of the general 
processes with more or less discreet accounts of the tricks 
of the trade and the mysteries of the art, and on the other, 
accounts of their efforts to devise a satisfactory method 
of testing and evaluating glues by analytical and consulting 
chemists. Apart from this, there has been an ever-increasing 
volume of scientific research into the properties of colloids, 
and the gelatin colloids in particular have been much in- 
vestigated. 

Dr. Bogue has been one of the most prominent and success- 
ful contributors to this literature, and at the same time his 
connection with the glue and gelatin industry entitles him 
to speak with authority on the practical details. His book 
is an attempt to correlate the work in the newer sphere of 
colloid chemistry with the more purely chemical method, 
of the analyst with the practical experience of the glue 
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factory manager. The result is a fascinating treatise which 
contains a wealth of information hitherto scattered through 
scientific journals, and cannot fail to stimulate the interest 
of both chemist and works manager, and to suggest new 
lines of development. 

The physical chemistry of gelatin is very thoroughly 
treated in the first portion of the book—it being considered 
both as a lyophilic and an amphoteric colloid. In the 
following sections, which deal with the manufacture and 
testing of glues, the results of this’scientific investigation are 
systematically applied. To the chemist, the results will 
prove particularly valuable, especially in the consideration 
of the value and significance of the viscosity of solutions 
of glues and the correlation of the results with those of the 
setting point and jelly test. Dr. Bogue’s work throws much 
new light on this subject, which has been a fruitful theme of 
discussion between chemists and practical men, and given 
sufficient interest on the part of the glue-maker, the possi- 
bility of a standardisation of testing and a more certain 
interpretation of results will be greatly increased. 

At the same time the more purely chemical aspect of 
the problems of gelatin have not been ignored, and the 
resumé of the existing state of our knowledge of the 
chemistry of the proteins will be appreciated. An account 
of the methods‘of determining P.H., and its s‘gnificance, 
and a chapter on ‘“ Water-Resisting Glues’’ are other 
noteworthy features of the book. 

The book should help materially in breaking down the 
conservatism of one of the oldest industries and bringing 
it into line with the scientific manufacturing processes. The 
chemist has learned much from the study of the glue manu- 
facturer’s product—indeed, a new realm has been opened to 
him, and this treatise should prove to the industry that the 
time has come when the chemist can apply his knowledge to 
the industry with beneficial results. It will also provide 
the industrial chemist with valuable assistance in_ his 
efforts to justify such hopes being centred on him. 


T. H. B. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., and F. S. Kipping, Ph.D., Sc.D., F.R.S, 
(New Edition.) London: W. & R. Chambers. 
Pp. 681. &s. 6d. net. 

The text-book of organic chemistry by Perkin and 
Kipping is too well known to need description. It has had 
a long and deservedly popular life. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to point out the changes in the new edition. The 
most important is the additional twelve pages of matter 
which form a new chapter at the end of the book and includes 
the somewhat diverse subjects of organic catalysts, Thiele’s 
theory, the hardening of oils, and the cracking of petroleum. 
It is not clear why Thiele’s theory should be interposed 
between organic catalysts and the hardening of oils, which 
obviously belong together. 

No doubt the introduction of these new subjects in their 
proper places would entail fundamental alterations in the 
whole book. At the same time it must be admitted that 
the arrangement of these necessary and important additions 
is unfortunate and the same applies to Chapter 39 on 
carbohydrates, which occupies the curious position between 
the terpenes and the cycloparaffins. The other changes 
are a short description of isatin, indole and other com- 
pounds related to indigo. Chattaway’s explanation of 
the formation of allyl alcohol and formic acid and Werner's 
process for preparing methylamine. Some parts of the 
chapter on the terpenes have been modified and several 
new synthetic products have been mentioned. 

The authors fall into the not uncommon error (p. 676) 
of assuming that muconic acid forms a I : 4 dibromide, a 
statement which is nowhere made by Thiele and is probably 
incorrect, PoC: 


The Ramsay Memorial Tablet 
Tribute to a Famous British Chemist 


THE unveiling of the tablet in memory of the late Professor 
Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., took place in West- 
minster Abbey, on November 3, the ceremony being performed 
by the Duke of York in the unavoidable absence of the Prince 
of Wales. The memorial tablet, which is illustrated below, 
consists of a profile bust of Sir William Ramsay executed in 
bronze, and set in a marble frame, on the back of which the 
inscription, ‘‘ William Ramsay, Chemist,” is engraved in gold 
letters, For the purpose of the unveiling the memorial was 
temporarily set up, facing down the nave, under the memorial 
of Sir Isaac Newton, but its final position will be on the wall 
of the north ambulatory. 

Performing the unveiling ceremony, the Duke of York 
described the tablet as a lasting memorial to Sir William 
Ramsay, the great chemist. In accepting the tablet, the 


he 





Dean of Westminster referred to the galaxy of memorials to 
scientists which had been set up in the North Aisle, the number 
including Darwin, Wallace, Lister, Adams, Stokes, Joule and 
Hooker, They were now adding the name of the most famous 
chemist of our century. 

Among those who had accepted invitations to attend the 
unveiling were Professor Sir William and Lady Bayliss, Sir 
George and Lady Beilby, Lord Blyth, Sir John and Lady 
Bradford, Professor Sir William and Lady Bragg, Professor 
Henri Le Chatelier (representing the Académie des Sciences, 
France), Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Sir William and Lady Collins, Sir Henry and Lady Craik, Sir 
T. Gregory Foster, the Provost of University College, London, 
and Lady Foster, Sir George and Lady Frampton, Professor 
Francis (representing the University of Bristol), Sir Richard 
T. Glazebrook, Sir Richard Gregory, Sir Robert Hadfield and 
Lady Hadfield, Sir Herbert and Lady Jackson, Sir Roderick 
and Lady Jones, Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy, Lord and 
Lady Meston, Sir Alfred Mond and Lady Mond, Professor Sir 
Frederick and Lady Mott, Lord Parmoor, Sir Charles Parsons, 
Sir John Parsons, Sir Richard Redmayne, Colonel Sir Ronald 
Ross, Sir William and Lady Tilden, Mr. Douglas Vickers 
(representing the University of Sheffield), the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London and Mrs. Waring, and Sir Aston 
and Lady Webb. 

The Duke of York was attended by certain officers of the 
Ramsay Memorial Fund, among whom were Sir Hugh Bell 
(chairman), Professor J. Norman Collie (treasurer), and Dr. 
Walter W. Seton (organising secretary), and Professor Sir 
Charles Sherrington, president of the Royal Society and a 
vice-president of the Fund, Sir T. Gregory Foster, Provost 
of University College, London, and Mr. H. G. Waring, Vice- 
Chancellor of London University. 
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Fine Chemicals and National Prosperity 
By Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S. 


Under the title ‘‘ Shall the State throw away the Keys,” 


THE history of a nation in general falls naturally into well 
defined periods, each limited by some event of large national 
importance ; the last few years have seen the close of one of 
the great periods in the history of many Empires. We are our- 
selves now in the opening years of another chapter in the 
history of our country, and the responsibility rests upon us of 
weighing up the advantages and disadvantages of the national 
situation and resources, and of applying the experience gained 
in the past to the continued development of our great national 
heritage. 

Everyone will agree that the factors affecting our national 
prosperity are very different from those which ruled before 
the cataclysm of 1914. Until that date we had been content 
to amass wealth by the development ef many industries in 
which we were pre-eminent, and to leave others, erroneously 
presumed to be comparatively unimportant, unlucrative and 
unsuited to the British temperament, to be exploited by 
Germany. Thus, whilst our textile industries were the 
foremost in the world, we depended almost entirely on the 
German factories for the dyes essential to those industries. 
Meny gloomy prophets foretold disaster from permitting the 
German to control many of our staple industries by allowing 
him a monopoly for the supply of many essential materials ; 
these Jeremiahs vastly understated the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Probably few can even yet fully realise the perils which 
faced us in 1915 and 1916 owing to the fact that the production 
of many chemical products was entirely in German hands ; 
scarcely any British manufacturing industry can be named 
which was not in danger of complete stoppage owing to 
this fact. The production of explosives was hampered because 
we had but little plant for making fuming sulphuric acid, 
and our steel industries were endangered because Germany 
had a monopoly in the supply of the rare metals which are 
essential components of hard steels. 

Improvised Manufacturing Methods 

One of the most surprising events of the war was the 
facility with which, although at great cost, Great Britain 
organised sources of supply and improvised methods of manu- 
facture to such effect that at the Armistice we were producing 
all those essentials for which we had been previously dependent 
on Central Europe ; our success in this direction gives the lie 
to the statement, made so often by the German that his 
countrymen believe it implicitly, that the Briton is tempera- 
mentally unfitted to become a chemical manufacturer. The 
question whether this country will or will not build up a 
sufficiently organised and completely interlocked fine chemical 
industry is a perpetual subject for discussion in the German 
technical journals; the large and illuminating literature on 
this matter shows that the German realises well that if we 
succeed our future amongst the nations is assured, but that if 
we fail, as he hopes, we shall have lost the peace. We shall 
once more have to rely upon the German factories for the 
supply of vital materials for our industries. Should another 
great European war break out we shall not be accorded leisure 
for improvisation ; of perhaps more moment is the fact that, 
inthe increased strenuousness of coming industrial competition, 
the control of key industries by Germany will provide that 
nation with an efficient strangle-hold upon our great staple 
industries. Many instances have been given in illustration of 
the fact that a flourishing fine chemical industry is essential 
to the continued success and development of all our great 
manufacturing activities; hundreds more might have been 
given without exhausting the list. We shall never revert 
to a condition of healthy commercial rivalry, untainted by 
the hates and hopes born of the recent war, until we can 
convince our late enemies that it is the firm determination 
of Great Britain to place the manufacture of fine chemicals 
upon an unassailable basis; an instance may be quoted 
which will make this clear. One of the German fine chemical 
works bas recently produced a material which is said to be a 
cure for sleeping sickness and other allied tropical diseases ; 
this substance is now being tested under German auspices in 
British and Belgian Africa. Meanwhile, it was stated at the 


an exposition of what fine chemicals mean to the nation has been 
published by the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 


We give below a@ foreword contributed by Siv William J. Pope. 
recent meeting of the German Association of Tropical Diseases 
that this material is the key to tropical Africa and conse- 
quently to all the colonies, and that the German Government 
must “ be required to safeguard this discovery for Germany ; 
its value is such that any privilege of a share in it granted to 
other nations must be made conditional upon the restoration 
to Germany of her colonial empire.’’ A well-organised fine 
chemical industry in this country could undertake a scheme 
of work routine-like in its simplicity, which would almost 
infallibly result in the discovery of a cure for sleeping sickness ; 
if Germany is to be allowed a monopoly in curing a disease 
which does not occur in her own territory she will thereby 
forge for herself a very powerful political weapon. 

German Dumping Methods 

The instance just quoted is interesting as illustrating one 
peculiarity of the fine chemical industry ; it is an industry 
which deals in specialities, each perhaps small as measured 
by money values, but each of essential importance to the 
modern world. Unlike others, the fine chemical industry 
comprises a vast variety of products, many the outcome of 
lengthy series of manufacturing operations; it thus lends 
itself to a very simple method of exploitation which has been 
largely employed to our disadvantage during the past few 
years. Just after the Sankey judgment permitted the free 
entrance of fine chemicals into this country some vears since, 
[ had need of supplies of a number of fine chemicals and asked 
for quotations from Germany. I found that quite small 
quantities of the substances on my list which were made in 
this country as well as inGermany would be supplied at dumping 
prices ; those not made in England were quoted at ridiculous 
prices. Isoquinoline, of which I needed some kilos, was 
quoted at {50 per kilogram; in my necessity I made this 
substance at a cost of, roughly, £1 per kilogram, but if I had 
had urgent need of 1,000 kilograms at short notice, I should 
have been forced to purchase at £50 per kilogram, and should 
thus have contributed very considerably towards the expense 
incurred by the German fine chemical manufacturer in under- 
quoting for other British-made fine chemicals and so making 
their manufacture here economically impossible. An identical 
method of treatment is applicable to many thousands of 
essential fine chemicals and complicates the nascent industry 
in this country; unless a legislative barrier is maintained, 
any substance—the manufacture of which is undertaken in 
this country—will be dumped from Germany, the expense 
being recouped by unduly high charges for fine chemicals not 
yet made here. It is this circumstance which, in large part, 
necessitates untiring attention to the development of the 
fine chemical industry in Britain; the already long list of 
fine chemicals produced in this country which has been 
issued by the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers 
has to be still further lengthened. Owing to the large number 
of substances concerned, German dumping may confer upon 
one industrial a financial benefit for which another British 
industrial will have to pay, and the financial balance must 
in the end fall agains. this country. Unfair competition of 
this kind would hardly arise if we could succeed in con- 
vincing Germany that Great Britain is thoroughly determined 
to possess a powerful and comprehensive fine chemical industry. 
Many of us believe that the salvation of industry is to be 
found in Free Trade ; Free Trade cannot be established until 
our competitors are convinced that preferential pricing on a 
basis independent of manufacturing costs is not a paying 
proposition. 

It has been remarked above that the British war effort 
effectually proved the absurdity of the German advertising 
slogan that this country has no genius for fine chemical 
manufacture; the progress made since the war may well 
increase our confidence. Other conditions being equal, the 
fine chemical industry of England can compete on equal terms 
with that of Germany ; but other conditions are not equal, 
and the dice indeed are heavily loaded in our favour. What- 
ever the shortcomings of British institutions—and they are 
many—those institutions still remain the best inthe world. No 
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country enjoys so stable a system of government as ours ; our 
commercial integrity is proverbial; our banking organisation is 
the most reputable which exists, and London is probably still 
the financial centre of the world; our scientific men have 
always led; we have centuries of manufacturing experience 
behind us, and competent judges have often described the 
English workman as the best in the world. We enjoy another 
and a unique advantage ; no natural product—animal, vege- 
table or mineral—can be named which cannot be supplied 
under highly favourable conditions from some one or other 
component part of the British Empire. 

With all these advantages, and with the sole handicap 
that a few years are required for the organisation and building 
up of a complete network of fine chemical industries, it would 
be disgraceful if we should fail. We cannot fail if public 
opinion realises that a flourishing fine chemical industry is a 
vital necessity to the prosperity of our Empire and insists that 
national support is given to the young enterprise. We cannot 
remain neutral in this matter; if we withhold the necessary aid 
we shall thereby be giving support to the German fine chemical 
industries and re-establishing in an intensified form the former 
German control over our staple manufacturing industries. 

Although I am not myself engaged in industrial enterprise, 
my professional work brings me into contact daily with illus- 
trations of the truth of the facts and the cogency of the 
arguments quoted in the following little pamphlet. For this 
reason I have welcomed the opportunity of writing these few 
introductory pages and of commending the subject-matter of 
the pamphlet to the serious consideration of my fellow- 
countrymen. 


Streatfeild Memorial Lecture 


Professor Desch on the Metallurgical Chemist 
THE Streatfeild Memorial Lecture was delivered at Finsbury 
Technical College, London, on Thursday, November 2, by 
Professor Cecil H. Desch. In his opening remarks, Professor 
Desch emphasised the value of trained chemists in the field 
of metallurgical and chemical industry to control and guide 
these industries, and he deprecated the common practice 
of placing the conduct of chemical enterprises under the 
direction of financiers who, being unable to appreciate the 
difficulties and possibilities of such enterprises, consequently 
emphasised the importance of finance to the detriment of the 
healthy development of the concern as a whole. 

Training of Metallurgical Chemists 

The basis of the training required for a metallurgical chemist, 
as for many other responsible posts in industry, must be 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, and specialised work 
should not be entered upon at too early a stage. Passing 
to various aspects of the work of the metallurgical chemist, 
the lecturer emphasised the importance of the chemical 
knowledge and manipulative skill required for analyses, 
such as those of a modern high speed steel, the training in 
physics requisite for a proper appreciation of the examination 
of physical properties, the need for some engineering know- 
ledge for the carrying out of some large-scale metallurgical 
operations, the value of physical chemistry in metallography, 
and the value of some knowledge of mineralogy, geology, 
and crystallography. 

Knowledge of Balanced Reactions 

In the first place the analysis of alloys and high speed 
steels had become so complicated that a well trained operative 
was no longer sufficient for dealing with the difficulties which 
arose in the course of such work. In order successfully to 
control the manufacture of steel in the electric furnace or in 
the open-hearth process, an intimate knowledge of balanced 
reactions was requisite, and the chemistry of the changes in- 
volved in the manufacture must be thoroughly understood. 
The training in physics and physical chemistry was of the 
greatest use in studying the physical conditions of steel and 
alloys, the measurement of temperatures, and the effects 
of heat treatment, 

Whilst the manipulative skill required for metallography 
might readily be acquired; the interpretation of the results 
obtained could only be undertaken by the chemist conversant 
with scientific principles. The help of physics was here again 
of great value; the science of metallography, which had 
developed during the last 50 years, might be regarded as a 





branch of applied physical chemistry, and the study of the 

crystal structure of the metals and alloys, as revealed by 

examination by X-rays, was giving extremely valuable results. 
Co-operation of Chemists and Engineers 

The lecturer considered that some training in engineering 
was of the utmost value to the metallurgical chemist, par- 
ticularly in carrying out mechanical tests, the study of fatigue 
in metals, and the extraction of the metals from their ores 
on a large scale, but he did not regard favourably the attempts 
now being made to produce the ‘“Chemical Engineer.”’ 
Probably the best results could be obtained by the co-operation 
of chemist and engineer, both with a certain amount of 
training in common, 

Professor Desch then drew attention to the value of miner- 
alogy and geology to the metallurgist, and the extreme impor- 
tance of further work on refractory materials to the metal- 
lurgical industries. The metallurgist must be, before all 
things, a chemist, and able to use scientific literature, knowing 
where to search for information on any subject which might 
come before him. He must not, however, attach too little 
value to the experience and knowledge of the foreman or 
skilled workman, For example, furnacemen could often judge 
temperatures in the neighbourhood of 1,000° with an accuracy 
within 20°, e 
Economic Utilisation of Fuel 

The freshman from college would find much to learn in the 
works, and his value would be greatly advanced if he would 
go into the works during vacations, and so obtain a first-hand 
acquaintance with works conditions. Secrecy and rule of 
thumb methods had completely disappeared in the steel 
industry, and co-operation between the scientific advisers 
to the advantage of the whole industry, had taken its place. 
One matter awaiting immediate attention was economy in 
the utilisation of fuel and other natural resources. 





New Sodium Nitrate Process 

A NEW process for the extraction of nitrate of soda from 
caliche is reported to have been invented by Sefior Buena- 
ventura Junquera, a Spaniard. In recent official tests of the 
Junquera process, held at Oficiana Galicia, near Iquique, Chile, 
the claims of the inventor were, states Drug and Chemical 
Markets, in a large measure recognised. The new process has 
been designed to cheapen the cost of Chilean nitrate, so that 
the competition of artificial products will be postponed for 
many years. An increase of ten to twenty fold in the nitrate 
yield is claimed, as caliche as low as Ito per cent. can be worked 
profitably. In the Junquera process, the material is ground 
to pass a }-in. mesh, and then highly heated. It is then placed 
in a battery of eight gyratory drums, each 6ft. in diameter, 
and having filter-cloth sides. Water, or weak solution, driven 
by centrifugal force, extracts the nitrate by passing through 
drums in rotation. Leaving the eight and last drum the 
water is saturated with nitrate, and is allowed to cool and 
deposit its nitrate contents in large settling tanks. In the 
recent test with 12 per cent. nitrate material the extraction 
was said to be complete, with oil fuel consumption of only 
21 lb. per ton. 





The General Election and Chemical Industry 
A MANIFESTO issued by the Free Trade Union demands the 
repeal of the Safeguarding of Industries and Dyestuffs Acts. 

It is reported from Swansea that Sir Alfred Mond has now 
allayed the fears of his Free Trade supporters, who were 
concerned over his support of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. 

In addition to the candidates referred to in THE CHEMICAL 
AGE last week, the following are seeking election or re-election : 
Mr, J. W. Wilson, of Albright and Wilson, Ltd. ; Col. V. Morgan, 
ot the Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., and Sir William Edge, of 
W. Edge and Sons. 

Major A. G. Church, secretary of the National Union of 
Scientific Workers, who is standing as Labour candidate for 
Spelthorne, informed a representative of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
that his Parliamentary aims might be summed up in the slogan, 
“Research and more Research.’”’ He thinks there is in- 
sufficient scientific representation of a Dyestuffs Licensing 
Committee, and is opposed to the Geddes recommendations in 
regard to the research services. 
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Society of Chemical Industry 


Annual Dinner of the Birmingham Section 

Dr. E. B. Maxtep presided at the annual dinner of the 
Birmingham and Midland Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, held on November 4, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birming- 
ham. Dr. E. F. Armstrong, on behalf of the members, made 
a presentation to Mr. and Mrs. F. R. O'Shaughnessy. To 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, who had acted as hon. secretary of the 
section for the past 17 years, he presented a laboratory 
microscope with accessories and a testimonial, and to his 
wife, an opal and diamond cluster ring. Among those present 
were Mr. H. Silvester, Mr. E. C. R. Marks (Chairman of the 
Midland Section of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers), 
Mr. A. J. G. Smout (President of the Birmingham Metallur- 
gical Society), Professor G. T. Morgan (head of the Chemistry 
Department, University of Birmingham), Professor A. R. 
Ling (University School of Brewing), Dr. H. W. Browndson, 
Dr. Morrell, Dr. Parker, Mr. N. P. Booth, Mr. A. E. Tucker, 
Mr. E. C. Rossiter, Mr. F. H. Alcock, Mr. S. R. Carter (Bir- 
mingham University), Mr. W. A. S. Calder, Mr. George King, 
the new Honorary Secretary, and others. 

After the toast of ‘‘ The King,’’ Mr. H. Silvester proposed 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, and expressed 
on behalf of the Midland Section their appreciation of the 
presence of Dr. Armstrong. They regarded it as a gracious 
recognition of the long, loyal, and able services rendered by 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, not only to the Midland Section, but to 
the whole Society. The reformation of the Section 17 years 
ago was largely due to the initiative and skill of Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy. The Society of Chemical Industry was 
founded in 1880, and shortly afterwards the Birmingham 
Section was formed. It remained in existence, however, for 
only a short period. Sir William Tilden then started a new 
society called the Birmingham Chemical and Metallurgical 
Club, which met at the White Horse Hotel, and after dinner 
discussed contributions on chemical subjects. Later it 


removed to the Woodman Hotel, where light refreshments 
took the place of the dinner; and then Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
intervened. He pointed out the great disadvantage they 
were under in that publicity was not given to the discussions, 
and on his suggestion, the Birmingham and Midland Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry was again formed. The 
Chemical Club left a memorial of its existence in a gift of £10 
to the Library of the Chemical Department of the Birmingham 
University, where the Midland Section of the Society now 
held their meetings. Professor P. F. Frankland, of the 
University, was the first President and Mr. O'Shaughnessy the 
first Hon. Secretary. 

In addition to a multitude of other duties, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had organised two general meetings of the Society— 
in 1907 and 1917—and he had arranged various meetings 
with other societies and visits to works. At all times he had 
shown public spirit, tact, and enterprise. 


Presentation to Mr. O'Shaughnessy 

The gifts were then handed to Mr. and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
and, in doing this, Dr. Armstrong made a generous acknow- 
ledgement of the hard and continuous work of the secretaries 
of the local sections. Mr, O'Shaughnessy had a great record ; 
he hoped the microscope would be of much value to him in the 
laboratory. He had already enriched chemical science and 
the world by his discoveries; might the microscope enable 
him to amplify his discoveries, particularly in relation to the 
scientific treatment of sewage. 

After acknowledging the gifts, Mr. O'Shaughnessy said, 
that in looking back over the 17 years he regretted the absence 
of old and familiar faces—of Mr. Thomas Tyrer, Mr. C. G. 
Cresswell, and Mr. lLewkowitsch. Happily Professor 
Frankland and Mr, Silvester were still with them. He had 
rather had the impression since they changed the character 
of the annual meetings that something had gone out of the 
Societvy—something which was invaluable. There seemed to 
be a tendency rather to eliminate or reduce the human or 
social side to the enhancement of the technical side. Whilst 
their object as a society was for considering and recording 
technical and scientific work, he did feel that they might with 
advantage give a little more attention to the social side, 

Che toast “ The Society of Chemical Industry ” was pro- 
posed by Mr. E. C. R. Marks, who pointed out that in past 
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days the chemist was often his own engineer and the engineer 
-his own chemist. While they owed much to the men of the 
past, their business was, however, not to copy them but to 
follow them in their spirit. He believed the mechanical 
engineers were able to be of assistance to the chemists ; his 
view was, they could work together to their mutual advantage 
and to the benefit of mankind. He was afraid the ‘“ man 
in the street’ did not adequately recognise the great part 
the chemist played in the preparation of food and drink, 
and a vast number of other things that were used in the home. 
In looking over chemical works he had sometimes been im- 
pressed by the crudeness of the engineering appliances in use, 
and he respectfully suggested that the mechanical engineer 
might be able to assist the chemist in some of the problems 
that had to be dealt with on the engineering side. 
Policy of the S.C.1. 

Dr. E. F. Armstrong, whose name was coupled with the 
toast, said the Society of Chemical Industry had a very 
definite policy. Their policy this year had been to put the 
chemical profession in a position they thought it ought to 
occupy—on a par with that of the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
engineer. The latter, who was perhaps more akin to the 
chemist, had learnt the necessary lessons of the value of 
co-operation and of publicity. Chemists, he said, must 
within the next few years make up their minds whether they 
were going to rehabilitate themselves as a profession, or 
whether they were content to remain in the wilderness. 
He thought it was his duty to go to the sections and preach 
this doctrine, as it was their duty to do all they could to 
enhance the status of the profession and to cultivate pro- 
fessional etiquette. He was particularly glad to hear Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s reference to the human side. As chemists, 
they do all they could by practice and research for the benefit 
of chemical industry and of the world, but they must also 
be men of broad outlook, ideals and ambitions, and they 
must cultivate the human side in themselves. He did not 


think those facts had been driven home enough, and it was 
necessary for someone to keep on saying it. 
The Guests 

The toast ‘‘ The Guests’’ was submitted by Professor 
Ling, who said it was always pleasant to look back on the 
early days of the Society of Chemical Industry. They 
cordially welcomed Dr. Armstrong, whose acquaintance 
he first made as a child at his father’s house. Besides being 
an academic man and a first-class technologist, Dr. Armstrong 
was a good business man and a man of affairs, 

The toast was acknowledged by Mr. Smout, who observed 
that the Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
had always worked in the closest harmony with the Bir- 
mingham Metallurgical Society. From that section, many 
of their presidents, vice-presidents and principal officers, 
had been drawn. As metallurgists they realised how closely 
they must work with chemistry ; in fact, many of them 
were chemists at heart, were real chemists, or had had a large 
amount of chemical training. In the past, metallurgy had 
developed more on the engineering than on the chemical side, 
but during the past few years they, as metallurgists, were 
coming back more to the basic principles : they were coming 
back to chemistry. . 








Use of Oxygen in Metallurgical Operations 

THE use of oxygen in connection with the enrichment of the 
blast in the blast furnace and in practically all phases of pyro- 
metallurgical work will furnish the key to success in the further 
development of such metallurgical operations, according to 
Dr. F. G. Cottrell, formerly director and now consulting 
metallurgist of the United States Bureau of Mines, who first 
directed the bureau’s attention to this subject. Through this 
enrichment process, it is hoped to increase the efficiency of 
metallurgical operation with a resultant production of metals 
at lower cost and possibly the use of lower grade ores. The 
Bureau of Mines has now outlined plans for two studies which 
will be carried on simultaneously. The first will cover the 
present-day processes for the production of oxygen, in order 
to determine the feasibility of attempting to produce oxygen, 
or oxygenated air, in such amounts and at such a cost as to 
permit ofits use in metallurgical operations, The second study 
will be devoted to the feasibility of using oxygen, or oxygenated 
air, in metallurgical operations. 
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The Status of Chemists 


Dr. E. F. Armstrong’s Plea for more Publicity 


THE first meeting of the session of the London Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry was held at the Engineers’ 
Club on Monday. Mr. E. V. Evans, Chairman of the Section. 
presided, and commented on the change of place of meeting 
from Burlington House, which, he said, had been tried in 
order to obtain a little more informal atmosphere. He also 
mentioned that the Section has arranged a joint meeting with 
the Bio-Chemical Society to be held in London on January 8 
next, when the general subject for discussion would be 
“Micro-organisms and their Application to Industry and 
Research.’’ The meeting will be held in two sessions, and will 
start at 5 p.m. 

Dr. E, F. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., President of the Society, 
then gave a lecture, in which he dealt briefly with a number 
of subjects. The main theme of the address, however, was 
the position which the chemist must take in the counsels of 
the nation and the endeavours which should be made to 
improve the status of the chemist in the eyes of the general 
public. He deprecated chemists allowing their names and 
qualifications to be placed on prospectuses of companies and 
similar documents with any intent to mislead the public, and 
urged that they should regard themselves as a society for the 
promotion of chemistry in industry. There was at present 
too much tendency to restrict the term ‘‘ chemical industry,” 
to the very definitely chemical industries. Chemistry, how- 
ever, was at the foundation of all industries, and there should 
not be the restrictions to which he had referred. The aim 
should be to place the status of the chemist on a high plane, 
and on every occasion that he had the opportunity of speaking 
publicly as their president he would take the opportunity of 
stating the fact that chemists were a body of highly trained 
men, in whose hands a great deal of the future of civilisation 
would rest. Hitherto, the chemists had been far too modest, 
and they must come more out into the light of publicity. 


Problems of Corrosion 

Passing on to discuss several matters in which the chemist 
ought to take a more active interest, Dr. Armstrong reterred 
to the question of corrosion, and recalled the recent statement 
made by Sir Robert Hadfield, in a communication to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, that corrosion accounted for 
damage to the value 6f £500,000,000 per annum throughout 
the world. Was it not possible, he asked, that if chemists 


had really tackled this problem, some of this damage could ~ 


have been cut out ? 

Reference was next made to the Smoke Abatement Bill 
introduced in the last Session of Parliament, and exception 
was taken to it on the grounds that the cause of four-fifths 
of the smoke emitted into the air, viz., from domestic chimneys, 
was ignored, and the poor manufacturer, who was responsible 
for the remaining one-fifth, was threatened with increased 
penalties. The fault for the present state of affairs did not 
rest with the householder or the manufacturer, but, further 
back, with those who were responsible for apparatus to reduce 
smoke, for instance, and through lack of control over new 
buildings. A manufacturer of a particular article could not 
be expected to specialis¢ in smoke abatement or fuels, and 
there was a vast amount of work tor chemists to do in this 
direction if we were to bring our industrial areas to the con- 
dition of those on the Continent and in America. Incidentally, 
Dr. Armstrong paid a tribute to the work of the Fuel Research 
Board in regard to low temperature carbonisation. 


A New Water Softener 

Reverting to the position of the chemist, Dr. Armstrong 
asked for a greater degree of co-operation between chemists 
and engineers, and then passed on to a few details of some 
research work carried out in his laboratory in regard to the 
softening of water, the result of which has been to produce a 
material for softening water which is claimed to be four times 
as active as similar materials to zeolite, produced either 
naturally or artificially. The importance of the investigation, 
he said, was that a very great deal depended, in chemical 
action, on the preservation of surface. His firm had given the 
name of Doucil to this material, and it was believed to be 
a complex of Al,O, Na,O with a certain number of molecules 


of SiO,. His main object in referring to this work was to 
point the moral ot the absolute necessity for clear thinking 
amongst chemists. 

Finally, Dr. Armstrong appealed for the abolition of much 
of the chemical jargon which was now in use, and deprecated 
the splitting up of chemists into too many societies. 


Discussion 

There was a discussion upon the paper, in which it was 
pointed out that in regard to the proposed Institute of Paint 
and Varnish Technologists, the Society ot Chemical Industry 
was asked to form a Group on the lines of the Engineering 
Group, but turned the proposal down. One speaker, however, 
asked if it was yet not too late for the Institute of Paint and 
Varnish Technologists to be absorbed by the Society. It was 
also pointed out that a new Smoke Abatement Bill would be 
introduced into the new Parliament, and that it would be 
found to be a very different measure from the one introduced 
last session by Lord Newton. 





Properties of Isotopes 
Importance of the Weight of the Hydrogen Atom 


A JOINT meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and the Manchester Sections of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and the Institute 
of Chemistry, was held on November 3, in the Textile Institute. 
Professor W, L. Bragg, F.R.S. (representing the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society), presided over the meeting, 
which was well attended. 

Dr. F. W. Aston read a paper on “ Isotopes,’’ in which he 
pointed out that Dalton’s atomic theory postulated that 
atoms of the same element are equal in weight. Beyond mere 
speculation, the first attack on the validity of this wholly 
unproved hypothesis was made about 1910, when Soddy put 
forward his theory of isotopes and predicted the existence of 
varieties of lead having different atomic weights, a prediction 
amply verified later. The same possibility was suggested in 
the case of the non-radioactive elements by the positive ray 
analysis of neon. By this analysis one compared the weights 
of individual atoms, and this could now be done with an 
accuracy of one part in a thousand by means of the ‘mass- 
spectograph. This instrument gave a focussed spectrum 
depending only on the weights of the particles forming the 
positive rays, and as these were charged atoms and molecules, 
their weights could be directly compared. 


Integral Weights of Atoms 

It was found that many, probably the majority, of the 
elements consisted of mixtures of isotopes. Thus chlorine 
(atomic weight 35°46) consisted of two atomic weights, 35 and 
37 respectively. Some of thé heavier elements were exceed- 
ingly complex, xenon having no fewer than nine constituent 
isotopes. By far the most important result was that the atoms 
of all elements except hydrogen had integral weights when 
expressed on the oxygen scale to a considerable degree of 
accuracy. This ‘‘ whole number”’ rule enabled sweeping 
simplifications to be made in our ideas of mass. All atoms 
could now be considered simply as different aggregations of 
primordial atoms. The latter were of two kinds, positive and 
negative, protons and electrons, the particles of electricity 
itself. The fact that the elements of fractional atomic weights 
were mixtures of isotopes of whole number atomic weight 
explained at once anomalies in order such as the atomic 
weights of argon and potassium. On Rutherford’s Nucleus 
Atom theory, isotopes were elements whose atoms had the 
same net positive charge on their nuclei (Mosley’s atomic 
number), but different numbers of protons and electrons in 
these nuclei, and therefore different weights. Isotopes had 
practically identical chemical and optical properties. Their 
separation was a matter of extreme difficulty, and only the 
minutest charges of atomic weight had been experimentally 
achieved so far. The weight of the hydrogen atom was found 
to be greater than unity, This was, said Dr. Aston in con- 
clusion, of great importance, for if it were possible to trans- 
mute hydrogen into any other element, prodigious quantities of 
energy would be liberated. This transmutation was probably 
going on in the sun and other stars continuously. 
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Society of Public Analysts 

Ar an ordinary meeting-of the Society of Public Analysts, 
held on November 1, at the Chemical Society's Rooms, 
Burlington House, London, Mr. P. A. Ellis Richards, President, 
in the chair, certificates were read for the first time in favour of 
Messrs. Henry Aldous Bromley, Robert Faraday Innes, F.1.C 
Osman Jones, F.1.C ; Alan West Stuart, D.Sc. (Brux) ,A.I.C.; 
William Heaton Thorns; Walter Horace Clulow; William 
Plendereith Lewellen Hope. Certificates were read for the 
of Messrs. George Scott Robertson, 
Frederick John Martin, M.A. (Cantab), 

LEC The following 
-Messrs. Archibald Steele 


second time in favour 
D.Sc. (Dun.), F.L.C 
ALC Frederick Stanley Shadbolt, 
were elected members of the Society : 


Whamond, Thomas John Ward. 


Abstracts of Papers 

\ paper on “‘ The Colorimetric Estimation of Pyrogallol, 
Gallotannin and Gallic Acid,’’ by C. Ainsworth Mitchell, F.1.C., 
stated that the author has devised a ferrous tartrate reagent 
which can be used for the detection and estimation of pyrogallol, 
gallotannin and gallic acid. The violet colouration produced in 
the reaction is due to the pyrogallic group in these substances, 
and, applied quantitatively, affords a measure of that group 
in different compounds. The reaction throws light on the 
constitution of gallotannin. ‘The results obtained with it do 
not agree with the long accepted formula for gallotannic acid 
or with the formula of Emil Fischer’s synthetic gallotannin, 
but are much more in accordance with the formula recently 
suggested by Nierenstein, at any rate in the case of tannin from 
China galls, and they decide a doubtful point in connection 
with that formula. In using the reagent for the estimation of 
gallotannin in the presence of gallic acid the substances are 
estimated together colorimetrically in terms of gallic acid or 
pyrogallol. The tannin is then precipitated with quinine 
hydrochloride and the gallic acid again estimated in the filtrate. 
The difference between the two results, multiplied by a factor, 
gives the gallotannin. The method has been applied to the 
estimation of tannin and gallic acid in various natural and 
commercial products such as galls, tannin extracts, myrobalans, 
divi-divi, tannin lozenges, tea, etc. It has also been used to 
follow the course of the enzymic hydrolysis of gallotannin, and 
to study the nature of the changes which occur in the technical 
process of roasting myrobalans. 

Dealing with “ The Estimation of Narcotine and Papaverine 
in Opium, the authors, H. E. Annett, D.Sc., F.1.C., and 
M. N. Bose, who have been engaged in experiments on poppy 
selection with a view to the production of medicinal opium of 
high quality, said they have found it necessary to devise 
processes for the estimation of the principal alkaloids of opium, 
which can be carried out on the very small quantities of the 
drug (say, 1 to 2 grams) obtainable from the few plants 
produced insuch selection experiments. In the case of narcotine 
and papaverine they have utilised an old observation of 
Plugge’s, that on addition of sodium acetate to an aqueous 
opium extract, narcotine, papaverine, and narceine are 
precipitated. Theauthors find that, given the right conditions, 
the first two are precipitated completely, that the narceine 
carried down at the same time can be washed away with 
water, and that in the washed precipitate, after further 
purification, narcotine can be estimated polarimetrically. 

Ina paper on“ The Estimation of Codeine,” by H. E. Annett, 
D.Sc., F.L.C., and R. R. Sanghi, reference was made to an 
improved and simplified form of the process described by 
Annett and Son in 1920 (Analyst, 1920, 45, 321), in which the 
codeine is extracted by toluene from an aqueous alkaline 
extract of opium, converted into the hydrochloride, purified by 
re-extraction with toluene, and finally converted into hydro- 
chloride and weighed as such. g 

Mr. J. R. Nicholls, F.1.C., stated in his paper on ‘‘ The 
Estimation of Morphine,”’ that if two volumes of 50 per cent. 
alcohol are shaken with one of chloroform and allowed to 
separate, the two, layers are about equal in volume, the upper 
being about 33 per cent. alcohol and the lower having an 
approximate chloroform-alcohol ratio of 2:1. If the 50 per 
cent. alcohol contains morphine liberated by means of ammonia, 
the base distributes itself between the two layers, so that 





about 85 per cent. of the total morphine is in the lower layerf 
When this layer is run off, the addition of half a volume o 
alcohol to the upper layer brings it to approximately 50 pef 
cent. alcohol again, and after shaking with 1 vol. o 
chloroform the second lower layer contains about 85 per cent. 
of the remaining morphine. Two such extractions, therefore 
remove over 99 per cent. of the base, and in practice four 
extractions will only be necessary to remove more than o-Ilgram 
of morphine. The presence of the alcohol retards or prevents 
the crystallisation of the base from the upper layer, and ensures 
a rapid separation. The combined extracts can easily be 
evaporated on the steam bath. For general application of this 
method of extraction, other alkaloids are removed by means of 
ether and chloroform from a suitably prepared aqueous solution 
made alkaline with sodium, potassium or calcium hydroxide 
One vol, of the solution is mixed with 1 vol. of alcohol, the 
fixed alkalinity removed by a slight excess of ammonium 
sulphate, and the morphine extracted as described. Small 
amounts of other substances may also be removed, but these 
do not interfere with the estimation of the morphine either by 
titration, or colorimetrically or polarimetrically. 

Reading a paper entitled ‘“‘ Further Notes on the Estimation 
of Potassium: by Perchlorate and Cobaltinitrite Methods,” 
Mr. R. L. Morris, F.I.C., pointed out that the present paper 
was a continuation of one of his previous papers (Analyst, 1920, 
45, 349). He then went on to describe a modification suitable 
for the direct estimation of potash in the presence of phosphates 
of calcium, magnesium, iron, etc. It is stated that sulphates 
should always be removed, anda method of precipitating these 
by barium chloride was put forward, which the author stated 
reduces the usual loss of potash in the barium sulphate 
precipitate te negligible amounts. Drushel’s modification of 
the cobaltinitrite-permanganate process was shown to give 
trustworthy results, more especially for small amounts of 
potash, but some experience was necessary. Half saturated 
sodium chloride solution should be used for the final washing 
of the precipitate, and sulphates had no influence on results. 





The Disposal of Reparation Dyes 
Attitude of the B.C.T.A. 


DEALING, in their latest circular, with the disposal of Repara- 
tion dyes, the British Chemica! Trade Association point out 
that the agreement between the Government and the new 
agents ends on December 31 next, and that an extension for 
a further period has not yet been settled, It is quite possible, 
the circular states, that after the date mentioned the importa- 
tion of these dyes will be discontinued. The various interests 
involved continue to oppose one another, making it apparently 
impossible for the Government to find a scheme that will 
please everyone. It is therefore thought that this, together 
with the experiment of the C.T.A., seems likely to influence 
the Government sufficiently to decide to stop further importa- 
tions under Reparations. It has not yet been decided to take 
this course, but it is regarded as a possibility. For the time 
being the proposals submitted by this Association, which were 
adopted by the Board of Trade, continue in force. On the 
outstanding item of “ trade discount’”’ the Board of Trade 
have not yet come to a decision. 

The Association have arranged with the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., for the Corporation to forward a copy of 
list of stocks of Reparation dyes direct to members of the 
Association who are interested in dyestuffs. Any member 
who has not received his copy should communicate with the 
Association at once. 

German Exporting Houses 

In view of the many complaints being made of unsatis- 
factory methods of some German exporting houses, the 
Association think it advisable to warn members again that 
they should take every precaution to protect themselves in 
this quarter. This refers particularly to the many new and 
unknown concerns which have sprung up of late in Germany. 
Late shipments and bad quality material seem to be the chief 
complaints. It is pointed out that export licences are granted 
by the German Government for materials at standardised 
values, and that it may be taken for granted that goods 
offered below those sterling values are, to say the least, of 
doubtful quality. 
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Finsbury Technical College Old Students 
Eleventh Annual Dinner in London 

(HE eleventh annual dinner of the Finsbury Technical College 

Old Students’ Association was held on November 4 at the 

Engineers’ Club, London, when 73 members and guests 

participated in a very enjoyable evening. 

The toast of ‘‘ The College ’’ was proposed by Mr. A. Chaston 
Chapman, F.1.C., F.R.S., and he spoke in glowing terms of 
the eminent men the College had turned out and hoped they 
would continue to do so for many years. 

Dr. W. H. Eccles, F.R.S., referred to the loss the _~Illege 
had sustained in losing the Vice-Chairman of the College 
Delegacy, Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S., a past student of the 
College who had been appointed to the Directorship of the 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, and also Mr. Catterson 
Smith, who had been selected to fill the chair of electrical 
engineering at the same Institute. He also referred to the 
disadvantage they were working under, inasmuch many 
people thought the College had closed its doors > he asked all 
present to try and dispel this rumour as soon as possible. 

Mr. F. Gill, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Association,”’ 
gave some interesting reminiscences of some of lis early visits 
to Finsbury, and wished the Association every success in 
its work. 

Mr, W. G. Head, M.1I.Mech.E. (the President), in his reply, 
mentioned that in spite of the energy of the membership sub- 
committee their numbers were not what they should be, and 
he urged all present to try and persuade more men to join, 
An instance of some of their activities apart from social 
functions was at the last annual general meeting, when a 
committee was formed to see what could be done with regard 
to a Silvanus P. Thompson Memorial Lecture at the College. 
Since then they had got together, and he was now in a position 
to announce that Sir Oliver Lodge had consented to give the 
first Silvanus P. Thompson Memorial Lecture. 

Mr. W. M. Mordey (President-elect of the Association), in 
proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said the Association 
felt highly honoured that they had as their guests that evening 
no fewer than three Presidents of the [Institutions representing 
the chemical, electrical and mechanical engineering professions, 

Or, Hele-Shaw, in his reply on behalf of the guests, stated 
he was proud to be able to say he was one of the late Dr. 
Thompson’s first pupils at Bristol University, and nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to be at a gathering such as 
was assembled there that night. 

Between the toasts a number of excellent musical items 
were given under the direction of Mr. L. M. Clark, A.LC. 

The President was supported by Mr. P. V. McMahon and 
Capt. Wallis-Jones (Past Presidents), Mr. A. J. Chapman 
(Vice-President) and Mr. J. A. Coste (member of Council). 

It was announced that old students of Finsbury who are not 
yet members of the Association, may obtain application forms 
and full particulars of the Association from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. P. Guy, 74, Silver Street, Edmonton, London. 





Unsuccessful Manufacture of ‘“ Westrumite’’ 
THE affairs of Mr. Henry James Buckmaster, 26, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W., who had been interested 
in the manufacture of a bituminous material called West- 
rumite (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. vii., p. 644), came before 
Mr. Registrar Hope, at the London Bankruptcy Court, on 
November 2, on the adjourned hearing of his application for 
an order of discharge. According to the trustee in bankruptcy, 
proofs of debt amounting in all to £180,312 were likely to be 
admitted to rank against the estate, while a total realisation 
of £1,221 was expected from assets which had been valued by 
the bankrupt at £35,592. In giving his judgment, his honour 
said that the report of the official receiver was complicated, 
and related to a heavy case. The official receiver had alleged 
that certain statutory offences against the Bankruptcy Act 
had been committed by the bankrupt, and these included 
bringing on bankruptcy by rash and hazardous speculations 
and unjustifiable extravagance in living and a charge of mis- 
conduct in relation to his affairs, It would seem clear that the 
bankrupt had lived beyond his income, although it might be 
that he would have found it difficult to have reduced his 
expenditure. He (the registrar) said all the facts as alleged in 
the official receiver’s report would be upheld, and the dis- 
charge would be suspended for four years trom the date on 
which the public examination was concluded. 


Safeguarding of Industries Act 
Complaints against Inclusion of Sodium Phosphate 
THE Board of Trade have received a formal notice of complaint 
under Section 1, Sub-section (5) of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, that ‘‘ Sodium Phosphate, mono- ; R. Sodium 
Phosphate, di-; and Sodium Phosphate, tri- *’’ have been 
improperly included in the lists of articles chargeable with 

duty under Part I of the Act, 

The Board have, in addition, received a complaint in respect 
of “Sodium Phosphate,’”’ and the complainants inform the 
Board that they intend their complaint to cover, in addition 
to the three items indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
other listed items such as ‘‘Sodium Pyrophosphate.’’ This 
complaint is outside the precise terms of the Board of Trade 
list, and the Board will contend that the only valid complaints 
under Section 1 (5) which they have received in this connection 
are in respect of ‘‘ Sodium Phosphate, mono-, Sodium 
Phosphate, di-, and Sodium Phosphate, tri-.” 

The complaint will be submitted in due course to the 
Referee appointed by the Lord Chancellor for the purposes of 
the sub-section, and any person interested should communicate 
immediately with the Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade, 
Great George Street, London, S.W.1. 

Oxalic Acid Case Postponed 

The Board of Trade have been notified by the Referee 
appointed for the purposes of Section 1, Sub-section (5), that 
at the request of Messrs, Stephenson, Harwood and Tatham 
(acting for the complainants, The Chemical Merchants and 
Users’ National Vigilance Committee) he has postponed the 
Oxalic Acid hearing which he originally fixed for November 4, 
to to-day (Saturday). 


Use of Fertilisers 


Value of Potash Compounds in Agriculture 

In addressing the Goudhurst Branch of the Kent Farmers’ 
Union on Tuesday, Mr. G. A. Cowie, F.1.C., stated that the 
cost of production would determine more than ever in the 
future the question whether farming was to be remunerative. 
Farmers, however, had to distinguish between genuine 
economy and false economy, such as cutting out some impor- 
tant process in crop production—e.g., the use of fertilisers. 

Fertilisers, where properly used, were really an important 
factor in cheapening production, because they generally led 
to profitable increases in crop yield, and thus brought about 
a reduction in the all-round cost of production per ton or per 
quarter whatever the case may be. One of the ways in which 
the Government could be of real service to agriculture in its 
present difficulties, would be to establish a sound system of 
credit banks, which would enable farmers to purchase their 
fertilisers and seeds, etc., on a reasonably low credit basis, 
The land in this country was already in a relatively low pro- 
ductive state, chiefly due to the one-sided and exhaustive 
manuring practised during the war, and it would be a national 
calamity if a shortage of money were to prevent farmers from 
maintaining the use of fertilisers, and thus cause the land to 
get into an even worse condition. 

Referring to the manurial treatment of different crops, the 
speaker said that temporary leys would repay increased 
attention. <A good clover plant played an important part in 
the economy of the farm, as it exerted a beneficial influence 
on practically every crop in the rotation. In many cases the 
proper plant food was not present to ensure the full develop- 
ment of the clover plant. A sound treatment for the young 
“seeds”? in the autumn or winter was a dressing of both 
phosphates and potash unless one could rely on an effective 
residue of one or other or both of these constituents from 
previous applications in the rotation. On poor and especially 
light soils both constituents would be necessary to give the 
best results. Similar treatment would answer well on per- 
manent meadow grass cut for hay. 

In regard to hops the value of the mineral manures, phos- 
phates and potash, was often not adequately appreciated. On 
heavy soils phosphates were more important, and on light 
soils potash was more necessary, but where dung was scarce 
an application of both constituents would often ensure a much 
more profitable utilisation of the nitrogeneous manures used. 





* The prefix R was added to the item ‘‘ Sodium Phosphate-tri ”’ 
on April 6, 1922. 
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From Week to Week 


DaMaGE estimated at nearly {500 was caused by fire at the 
North Wales Margarine Works, Aber. 

A pIReEcTORY for the British glass industry is being compiled 
under the auspices of the Society of Glass Technology. 

THE MARQUESS OF CREWE has accepted the invitation of the 
British Science Guild to succeed Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
as president of the Guild. 

Srr JoHN Runtz, who died at Tunnel House, near Watford, 
on November 4, in his eighty-first year, was chairman of the 
Gas Purification and Chemical Co., Ltd. 

A CONFERENCE on the teaching of science in schools and 
colleges will be held at University College, London, on Novem- 
ber 25. Sir William Tilden will be among the speakers. 

UNDER THE WILL of the late Sir William Dunn a further sum 
of £45,000 has accrued to the School of Biochemistry at 
Cambridge University. The total grant is thus brought up to 
£210,000. 

MR. ROBERT EDWARD BELL, of Castlehyrst, Castlemain 
Avenue, Southbourne, who died on November 1, after a long 
illness, was managing director of R. Bell and Co., Ltd., match 
manufacturers. 

CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE has been caused by a fire, the origin 
of which is unknown, at the premises of Foster, Mason and 
Harvey, Ltd., paint manufacturers, 26, Grange Road, Ber- 
mondsey, London. 

EFFORTS are being made to pass a law limiting the impor- 
tation of chemicals into Russia, in order, it is stated, to develop 
inland production, and to safeguard the existence of the 
Russian chemical industry. 

Amonc the exhibitors at the Brewers’ Exhibition were the 
Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., the British Sac- 
charin Manufacturing Co., Ltd., William Reeves and Co., 
and the Saccharin Corporation, Ltd. 

THE CLAIM of Major G. W. Ellis in respect of a fat extraction 
plant, referred to in THE CHEMICAL AGE last week, was further 
investigated by the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors 
on Wednesday, but the hearing was adjourned. 

M. Paut KESTNER, speaking at the International Congress 
on Liquid Fuels, held in Paris recently, emphasised the im- 
portance of finding in France substitutes for the liquid fuel 
that the country is at present obliged to import. 

IN CONNECTION with the national campaign for destroying 
rats during the current week, leaflets were distributed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture recommending red squill, barium 
carbonate, and phosphorus as the most effective poisons. 

ACCORDING to the Swedish Economic Review for the third 
quarter of the year, the Swedish cement industry found 
an extended market in the United States, while production of 
calcium carbide on hydro-electric lines recently witnessed an 
important increase, two of the largest factories having resumed 
work. 

THE DIRECTORS of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., announce that 
the following additional directors have been appointed : —Mr. 
D. Owen Evans; Mr. Carl Langer, Junior; Mr. Henry L. 
Mond; Mr. Philip Mond. Mr. D. Owen Evans, who is now 
secretary of the company, will continue to act in that capacity 
for the time being. 

AMONG appointments to the staff announced by the Council 
of Leeds University are :—Mr. J. C. Mann, assistant lecturer 
in agricultural chemistry; Mr. W. A. Wightman, demon- 
strator in organic chemistry ; Mr. Thomas Henderson, demon- 
strator in inorganic chemistry; and Mr. A. C. Monkhouse, 
research assistant in the fuel industries department. 

DUTY-FREE articles imported into the United Kingdom 
from Germany during September show an increase over the 
preceding month of £20,399. A further increase is recorded 
against finished dyestuffs obtained from coal tar, the September 
total being £10,837 more than the August figure. A decrease 
of £2,969 is noted in the imports of scientific instruments. 

A BooM in the German potash industry is reported by a 
correspondent of the Exchange Telegraph Co. According to 
this message sales up to the end of September totalled 1,000,000 
metric tons of fine potash, against 6,200,000 tons in the same 
period of 1921. Exports in 1922 are estimated, by the Potash 
Syndicate, at 1,250,000 tons, as against 1,100,000 tons in 1913. 

A GENERAL MEETING of the members of the Royal Institution 
was held on Monday, Sir James Crichton-Browne in the chair. 


Viscount Falmouth, Dr. Michael Grabham, and Mr. N., Miese- 
gaes were elected members, The Chairman reported the 
deaths of Colonel E. H. Grove-Hills, secretary and vice- 
president ; and of Lord Scott Dickson, and resolutions of 
condolence were passed. 

Sir JoHN T. CARGILL has been elected to fill the vacancy 
on the board of Scottish Oils, Ltd., created by the resignation 
of Sir Frederick W. Black. At the same time, Sir Charles 
Greenway has resigned the chairmanship in favour of Sir 
John T. Cargill, who, being resident in Glasgow, can more 
conveniently fulfil the duties connected with the post. Sir 
Charles Greenway still retains his seat on the board of Scottish 
Oils, Ltd., which is controlled by the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 

It IS ANNOUNCED that Sir Arthur Acland has resigned the 
chairmanship of the Executive Committee of the governing 
body of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, and 
has been succeeded in that office by Mr. Herbert Wright. 
Sir Arthur Acland, who was appointed to the governing body 
by the President of the Board of Education on the incorpora- 
tion of the Imperial College in 1907, has been chairman of the 
Executive Committee for the past eight years, and for the 
previous seven years was chairman of the College Education 
Committee. 

In viIEW of the retirement of Professor H. B. Dixon from 
the chair of chemistry at Manchester, a committee has been 
formed to raise a fund in recognition of his thirty-five years 
of distinguished service. The fund will be devoted mainly 
to the provision of grants to enable chemistry students to 
complete their courses, but it is also intended to set up a bust 
of Professor Dixon, Subscriptions are receivable at the 
University by Dr. Norman Smith. As previously announced, 
a complimentary dinner, full particulars of which are obtain- 
able from Dr. J. E. Myles, will be held on December 8. 

THE FOLLOWING is a list of those recommended by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society for election to the 
Council at the anniversary meeting on November 30 :—Presi- 
dent, Sir Charles Sherrington ; secretaries, Mr. W. B. Hardy 
and Mr. J. H. Jeans; treasurer, Sir David Prain; foreign 
secretary, Sir Arthur Schuster. Other members of Council— 
Professor V. H. Blackman, Professor H. C. H. Carpenter, 
Professor T. R. Elliott, Sir Sidney Harmer, Professor A. 
Hardon, Professor W. M. Hicks, Professor H. F. Newall, 
Professor G. H. F. Nuttall, Professor D. Noel Paton, Lord 
Rayleigh, Professor O. W. Richardson, Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
Dr, Alexander Scott, Mr. F. E. Smith, Sir Aubrey Strahan, and 
Professor J. T. Wilson. 

ACCORDING to Aikman (London), Ltd., important discussions 
are now taking place in Berlin with a view to devising some 
scheme by which the necessary finance can be obtained to 
import under Government control about 200,000 tons of 
Chilean nitrate into Germany in time for the coming season. 
The collapse in the German exchange has induced the study 
of any means by which the large quantities of grain purchased 
abroad can be reduced, and the Prussian Minister of Agriculture 
has devised a plan by which agriculturists will be paid in the 
form of Chilean nitrate for part of the crops delivered by them 
to their Government. The quantity of nitrate required for 
this purpose in Germany was estimated at I,000,000 tons, and 
it is hoped that some means of financing the 200,000 tons now 
under discussion will be found. 

IN THE COURSE of a paper on “ Recent Developments in 
the Plantation Rubber Industry,’’ read at a meeting of the 
Institution of Rubber Industry on Monday, Dr. H. P. Stevens 
dealt with the various methods of tapping and the changes 
and improvements made in gathering the latex, and the 
preparation of the rubber forthe market. In regard to packing 
and transpurt, he said great care was now taken to see that the 
rubber was thoroughly dry before packing. Inspite of every 
precaution, sheet rubber frequently showed some traces of 
mould on arrivalin Europe. The planter had many difficulties 
to contend with in shipping a product with appreciable 
hygroscopic properties in a climate in which the air was often 
saturated with moisture. It had been shown that crepe hung 
to air-dry might actually absorb water and increase in weight 
during the night. That tendency was more pronounced with 
sheet rubber, which retained more of the water soluble organic 
substances normally present in the latex, and which were 

washed out in the manufacture of crepe. 
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Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
186,635. CHRomMIUuM ComMpouNDs oF Azo DyeEstTurrFs. Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland, and F. Straub, 
587, Grenzacherstrasse, Basle, Switzerland. Application 
date, March 18, 1921. Addition to 104,045. 
Specification No. 104,045 describes the treatment of azo 
dyestuffs with a hot alkaline chromite to produce the corre- 
sponding chromium compounds. In the present invention 
the dyestuff in aqueous solution is treated with complex 
chromium compounds obtained by the action of alkaline 
suspensoids of chromium hydroxide on organic compounds 
containing more than one hydroxyl group, such as polyhydric 
alcohols and phenols, tanning agents, sugars, degradation 
products from cellulose, tannin, gallic acid, phloroglucinol, etc. 
In an example, an aqueous paste of chromium hydroxide is 
mixed with caustic potash at a temperature below 70° C., and 
glycerine is then added. The mixture is heated to boiling 
until the chromium hydroxide is dissolved. This mixture is 
then added to the dyestuff from diazotised 1-amino-2-oxy- 
naphthalene-4-sulphonic acid and «-naphthol. The dyestuff 
dissolves to a dark blue solution which is boiled for some time, 
diluted with water, and then neutralised with mineral acid. 
The chromium dyestuff is salted out, filtered and dried ; it 
dyes wool deep blue in an acid bath. Other examples are 
given in which a violet dye is obtained from diazotised 1-oxy- 
2-amino-4-methylbenzene-6-sulphonic acid and f-naphthol, 
and ared dye from diazotised 1-oxybenzene-2-amino-4-chloro- 
6-sulphonic acid and 1-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, with 
organic chromium compounds as above. The organic chro- 
mium compounds described have the advantage that they can 
be boiled for a long time without decomposition, unlike the 
alkali chromites, and quantitative yields of the chromium 
dyestuffs are obtained without any excess of alkali. 


186,642. EXTRACTION OF OILS, Fats, WAXES, AND THE LIKE, 
METHOD OF AND PLANT OR APppaRATUS FOR. J. A. 
Reavell, 28, Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham, Kent, and 
Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co., Ltd., 5, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1. Application date, 
April 1, 1921. 

The solvent passes from a reservoir L through a valve d! to 

a steam-heated coil D, from which it passes through a valve a* 

into an extractor A containing the raw material to be treated. 


186,642 





h! ial 

The solvent may alternatively be passed through a valve a?® 
to the top of the extractor. The valves a*, a® are then opened 
to allow circulation from the extractor A to the heater D. 
The oil is then diverted through the evaporator E, which is 


Patent Literature 








heated by steam, and the vapour carrying oil in suspension 
passes to a separator I’, from which the extracted oil passes 
toa tank G. The vapour passes through a pipe f! to the top 
of the extractor A, in which the vapour is condensed, and the 
condensed solvent collects in the chamber a!. The vapour 
may alternatively be admitted to the bottom of the extractor, 
and thence through the pipes f*, f* to a condenser J, from 
which the liquid may be returned to the system through the 
pipe N. When circulation is completed, the condensate 
passes to a separator K, where it is freed from water. The 
mixture of oil, solvent and water is then transferred through 
a valve h} to a still H, and the water and solvent vapour pass 
from the still to a separator I, where oilin suspension is removed 
and then collected in a tank O. The vapour passes through 
a pipe f® to the condenser J and separator K, from which the 
solvent returns to separator L. The extracted oil may be 
circulated again through the still H, separator I, and tank O. 


186,693. CRUSHING OR REDUCING MINERALS, ORES AND 
OTHER MATERIALS. W. E. Bleloch, Transvaal Bank 
Buildings, Johannesburg, South Africa, and H, A. Stock- 
man, 2, Princes Street, Troyeville, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Application dates, July 1, 1921, and February 7, 
1922. 

This machine is of the kind in which the material is crushed 
between a stationary block and a pivoted reciprocating mem- 
ber, which is actuated by a percussion device at the rear. 
The space between the crushing members is varied by adjusting 
the stationary block, and each crushing member may be 
combined with more than one reciprocating member. The 
latter may reciprocate between two opposed stationary mem- 
bers to obtain a double-acting apparatus. The reciprocating 
members may be actuated by a pressure fluid such as steam 
or compressed air. 


186,738. DESULPHURISING PETROLEUM AND SIMILAR OIL. 
W. R. Walkey, 55, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, and 
A. F. Bargate, 20, Lawrence Lane, London, E.C.2. 
Application date, July 18, 1921. 

The oil is vaporised and its sulphur content converted into 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which is then treated with steam and 
a gaseous dissociating agent such as chlorine or sulphur 
dioxide. The sulphuretted hydrogen is thereby decomposed 
without the formation of organic sulphides, It is found that 
the decomposition of the sulphuretted hydrogen is facilitated 
by mixing the gases while under the action of a magnetic 
field. The vaporised oil may be passed into one end of a 
reaction ‘tube into which jets of steam and the dissociating 
gas are injected. The tube may be packed with firebrick or 
pumice, and covered with insulating material to maintain the 
temperature at 300°-400° F, It is found that the sulphur is 
mainly deposited as free sulphur, from which the oil may be 
separated. The magnetic field may be obtained by means 
of a coil around the reaction tube. 


FLOTATION PROCESSES FOR CONCENTRATING ORES 
A, C. Vivian, 32, Castleton Mansions, 
Application 


186,760. 
AND THE LIKE. 
Riverview Gardens, Barnes, London, S.W. 
date, August 5, 1921. 

The process is for treating ores, concentrates, metallurgical 
products, etc., containing oxygen compounds of metals. The 
ore is mixed with a small proportion of organic compounds 
which are generally considered weakly acid but are amphoteric 
or display aci-pseudo forms, contain nitrogen and oxygen, 
and interact with the metal compounds to form complex 
resinous substances. These substances facilitate the flotation 
of the metals either with or without known frothing agents. 
Suitable substances are usually those of a high molecular 
weight, preferably cyclic compounds, and some unsaturated 
chain compounds. Examples are given of amido acids, such 
as taurocholic acid, cupferron (i.e., the ammonium salt of 
nitroso-phenyl-hydroxylamine), phenyl glyoxime and dinitroso 
resorcinol, These reagents usually combine with constituents 
of the ore (e.g., oxide or cassiterite), but in some cases the 
addition of an oxidising agent such as oxygen may be necessary. 
In an example, tin ore is ground with water containing the 
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sodium salt of phenyl glyoxime in the proportion of o'r Ib. 
per ton of dry ore. This mixture is then concentrated by 
using phenolic or wood tar as a frothing agent, and a yield of 
gI per cent. is obtained. Other examples are given of the 
treatment of a vanadium mineral using cupferron and phenolic 
and wood tar as a frothing agent, and also the treatment of 
lead ore containing lead and calcium carbonates using the 
sodium salt of taurocholic acid as a frothing agent, In the 
latter case, fatty acid could not be used owing to the presence 
of calcium carbonate. 


186,840. HyDROGEN PEROXIDE, PRODUCTION OF. Wood- 
lands, Ltd., Charlton Green, Dover. From J. Patek, 
Bruska 285 Prag-IV, Czecho-Slovakia. Application 
date, October 12, 1921. 

In commercial processes for the distillation of solutions 
which yield hydrogen peroxide, it is found that when distilla- 
tion takes place on the heated walls of the vessel, the roughness 
of these walls causes decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide. 
In the present invention this difficulty is avoided by distilling 
the solution in contact with the surface of a liquid or a fused 
salt such as sulphuric acid or fused sodium bisulphate. The 
solution treated may be crude hydrogen peroxide, persulphuric 
acid, sodium, potassium or ammonium persulphate, inorganic 
peroxides, or other substance which yields hydrogen peroxide 
on heating. The sulphuric acid or bisulphate is heated to a 
temperature above the boiling point of the hydrogen peroxide 
solution, and the latter is sprayed on to the liquid surface. 
The vapour is passed immediately to the condenser, and the 
process enables the hydrogen peroxide to be separated imme- 
diately from the solution containing a catalyst. 


186,849.—SETTINGS FOR STILLS AND FOR SIMILAR PURPOSES. 
P. Mather, 23, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Application date, November 1, 1921. 

The’setting‘is more particularly adapted for supplying heat 
in regulable amount to various zones of a vertical still, of 
which the illustration shows a horizontal section. The setting 
@ is provided with a number of horizontal annular flues b, 
which completely surround the still casing c. A layer of 
infusorial earth f is interposed between the firebrick g and 





outer brickwork'h. Each"flue b is separated from those above 
and below by horizontal partitions. Each flue is provided 
with burners # for liquid fuel or gas, which project into a 
combustion chamber /7 arranged radially with respect to the 
flue b. Passages ” are provided on each side of the chamber / 
to admit air at different points, and ensure complete combus- 
tion. A layer of firebrick o and a deflector p may be provided 
to prevent the impact of the hot gases on the wall of the still 
and to deflect these gases on both sides of the flue. Radial 
baffles y may be provided to deflect the hot gases. All the 
flues b discharge into a common vertical uptake s. 


186,855. CLAy, TREATMENT OF. W. Feldenheimer, 20, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, and W. W. Plowman, 
83, St. Leonard’s Road, East Sheen, Surrey. Applica- 
tion date, November 21, 1921. Addition to 184,271. 
Clay may be purified by suspending it in a liquid medium 
by the aid of a peptising agent, separating the impurities, and 
then precipitating the clay by adding a flocculating reagent. 
It is found that some clays cannot be treated with the usual 
peptising agents, while others require a concentration of the 


peptising agent between very narrow limits. In Specification 
No. 184,271 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. VII., p. 391), 
meta-phosphoric acid is described as a peptising agent for 
some of these clays. It is now found that pyrophosphoric 
acid or a dilute alkali pyrophosphate may be used as an alter- 
native. Examples are given of the treatment of several 
different varieties of clay by the use of sodium pyrophosphate 
as a peptising agent. 


186,859. ®-THIONAPHTHISATIN, MANUFACTURE OF. O. Y. 
Imray, London. From Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Switzerland. Application date, December 1, 1921. 

A mixture of 8-thionaphthol and excess of oxalyl chloride 
is stirred and then heated to boiling point of the latter to 
distil off the excess. The mixture is then heated to a higher 
temperature and the $-thionaphthisatin produced is extracted 
by a solution of sodium carbonate, and finally precipitated by 
adding hydrochloric acid. The reaction may also be effected 
in the presence of a diluent or condensing agent such as carbon 

bisulphide or sulphuric acid. The 8-thionaphthisatin is a 

dyestuff intermediate. 


186,871. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE, METHOD OF PRODUCING 
SOLUTIONS CONTAINING. Deutsche Gold- &  Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler and O. Liebknecht. 
Weissfrauenstrasse, 7-9, Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, February 16, 1922. 

In the production of hydrogen peroxide by treating sodium 
or barium peroxide with sulphuric acid, it is impossible to 
obtain a solution of more than Io per cent. strength in one 
operation owing to the difficulty of agitation due to the 
precipitated salts. Stronger solutions have only been obtained 
by introducing the super-oxide into the acid in stages and 
filtering at each stage or by concentrating the dilute hydrogen 
peroxide by distillation. It is now found that sodium per- 
borate may be treated with concentrated sulphuric acid to 
give a yield of 20 per cent. hydrogen peroxide in one operation. 
The presence of precipitated boric acid with the sodium 
sulphate facilitates the agitation of the mixture. The boric 
acid may be reconverted into borate and perborate for use 
again. The sulphuric acid used should be of a strength of 
not less than 180 grams per litre, or equivalents of hydro- 
chloric or phosphoric acid may be used. Alternatively the 
concentrated acid may act upon a suspension of perborate in 
water, in which no decomposition of the alkaline hydrogen 
peroxide solution occurs. 


186,878. NEW INTERMEDIATES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
COLOURING MATTERS, MANUFACTURE OF. British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, A. G. Green, K. H. Saunders, and E. B. 
Adams, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, 
Manchester. Application date, August 30, I921I. 


Specification No. 181,750 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. VIL, 
p. 130) describes a new series of intermediates and acid dyeing 
colouring matters containing the sulphato-ethyl group 
(C,H,.SO,H), the sulphato propyl group (C,H,.SO,H), or the 
sulphato butyl group (C,H,s.SO,H) attached to nitrogen. 
These are produced by condensing ethylene or other chlor- 
hydrin with amido bodies to obtain the corresponding oxyethyl 
or other compounds and then treating these with sulphuric 
acid. In the present invention, oxyalkyl-aryl-amines, oxy- 
alkyl-alkyl-aryl-amines, m-hydroxy-oxyalkyl-aryl-amines, or 
m-hydroxy-oxyalkyl-alkyl-aryl-amine are treated with nitrous 
acid, and in the case of the secondary amines the nitrosamine 
is transformed with hydrochloric acid to yield new nitroso 
derivatives. These may be condensed with a hydroxy body 
to produce oxazines or with another amino body to produce 
an intermediate indamine for conversion into an azine. New 
oxyalkylated thiosulphonic ac:ds may be obtained by reducing 
the nitroso derivatives of oxyalkyl-aryl-amines or oxyalkyl- 
alkyl-aryl amines and treating with sod'um thiosulphate for 
the manufacture of thiazines. Examples are given. 

NotEe.—Abstracis of the following spec:fications, which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention : 
160,840 (G. Schicht Akt.-Ges. and A. Grun), relating to the 
manufacture of nutritious fats, see Vol. IV., p. 627; 166,129 
(Akt.-Ges. Kummler and Maiier), relating to prevention of 
corrosion in evaporating and distilling apparatus, see Vol. V., 
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p. 316; 167,464 (Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du 
Nord Etablissements Kuhlmann), relating to mechanically 
operated furnaces for roasting pyrites and like ores, see Vol. V., 


Pp. 436. 


international Specifications not yet Accepted 


185,728. SyNTHETIC DruGs. Etablissements Poulenc Fréres, 
92, Rue Vieille-du-Temple, Paris. (Assignees of R. 
Meyer, Quai de Port a l’Anglais, Vitry-sur-Seine, France.) 
International Convention date, September 7, 1921. 

To obtain aminophenylarsinic acids and substitution pro- 
ducts, the correspond.ng nitro compounds are reduced with a 
reducing sugar such as glucose or molasses, in alkaline solution. 
Compounds such as o-, m-, and p-nitrophenyl-arsinic acids or 
their substitution products, or nitro-oxy or nitroaminophenyl- 
arsinic acids may be treated in this manner. 

185,729. FERTILISERS. J. Gradl, Munich, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, September 3, 1921. Addition 
to 184,800. 

Specification 184,800 describes a process for making ferti- 
lisers by carbonis.ng finely divided organic materials and 
mixing with catalysts and/or oxid.sing agents. In this inven- 
tion, the organic material, which may be peat, lignite, wood- 
flour or algae, is not carbonised, and the catalyst and oxidising 
agent may be added during comminution of the organic 
material. Potash salts and phosphates may also be added. 
Examples are g-ven in which the fertiliser consists of (1) peat 
and braunite, (2) peat and ammonium nitrate, (3) peat, sodium 
nitrate and braunite, (4) peat, ammonium nitrate and raw 


phosphate. 

185,745. Iron Attoys. Elektrizitatswerk Lonza, Basle, 
Switzerland. International Convention date, September 
Io, 1921. 


Alloys of iron with silicon, chromium or tungsten are 
obtained by adding the corresponding ore or oxide and a 
reducing agent to a bath of molten iron. Suitable reducing 
agents are aluminium, calcium, silicon-calcium, or silicon- 
aluminium. 

185,749. EXTRACTING METALS. 
Basle, Switzerland. International 
September Io, 1921. 

Silicon-calcium alloy is mixed with a binder such as water- 
glass, lime, cement or clay, and pressed or br.quetted for use 
as a reducing agent in metallurg cal processes. Manganese 
ore may be included to obtain the addition of manganese to 
a metal bath, or aluminium to increase the reducing action 
and facilitate slag formation. . 
185,757. ALKYL HyproGEN SuLpHatTes. Frabnfabrikene 

vorm. F. Bayer and Co., Leverkusen, near Cologne, Ger- 
many. International Convention date, September 9, 1921. 

Ethylene or its homologues may be absorbed in sulphuric 
acid with the aid of colloidal silver or a salt or compiex s.lver 
compound as a catalyst. A substance which forms a froth or 
emulsion with sulphuric acid is also added, such as olive oil, 
castor oil, rape seed oil, turkey red oil, chloroform, carbon 
tetrachloride, tetralin, carbon disulphide, or stearic acid. 

LATEST NOTIFICATIONS, 

187,9;2. Manufacture of cellulose products from viscose solutions. 
Glanzfaden Akt.-Ges. October 27, 192T. 

187,943. Method of casting oxidisable metals. 
Griesheim-Elektron. October 27, 1921. ; 

187,944. Motor fuels. Chemicai Research Syndicate, Ltd 
27, 1921 : 

187,964. Treatment of 
October 27, 1921. 


Elektrizitatswerk Lonza, 
Convention date, 


Chemische Fabrik 
October 


cellulose derivatives. Dr. R. Clavel, 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 
166,541 Hydrogen, Apparatus for purifying. Deutsche Glitih- 
fadenfabrik, R. Kurtz and P. Schwarzkopf Ges. July 13, 1920. 
172,958. Nitrogen-carbonic-acid mixture from combustion gases 
Process and apparatus for the manufacture of pure. G. Scheib 
and M. Koch. December 14, 1920. 
187,259. Filtering apparatus. W. Paterson. April 26, 1921. 
187,263. Destructive distillation of coal and like carbonaceous 
materials F. J. West, F. West, H. D. Madden, F. Boardman 
and West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd. February to, 1922. 
187,296, Ore concentrator tables, E. C. R, Marks. (EJ, Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.) July 12, 1921. 
187,313. Metallic lead from lead sulphate, Process for the pro- 
duction of. F. E. Elmore and Chemical and Metallurgical 
Corporation, Ltd. July 14, 1921. 








187,320. Continuous drying of pulverulent or granular materials, 

“applicable to the manufacture of neutral ammonium sulphate. 

J. Marr and Coke Oven Construction Co., Ltd. (in liquidation). 
July 16, 1921. 


187,335. Alcohol fuels. S, W. Blake. July 19, 1921. 

187,336. Coal, Carbonisation of, J. Roberts. July 20, rg2r. 

187,347. Ether, Apparatus for making. H. Wade. (F. E. 
Lichtenthaeler.) July 27, 1921. 

187,375. Metal oxides, Process for the reduction of —by means of 
aluminium in the furnace. P. C. Rushen. (A&t.-Ges, B. 


Felder-Clemeni.) August 13, 1921. 


187,381. Separating fine material, Method of and apparatus for. 
G. Roth. August 15, 1921. 
187,423. Fertiliser and process of making same. EE. H. Sams. 


September 14, 1921, 

187,429. Washing material which has been separated by centri- 
fugal action, Apparatus for. Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elektron and F, Sander. September 24, 1921. 


Applications for Patents 


Process of extracting sodaic 
30,103. NovemLer 3 


Appareils et Evaporateurs Kestner. 
salts from bicarbonated mineral waters. 
(Belgium, November 5, 1921.) 

Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. Liquid-fuel spraying-devices, 30,222. 
November 4. 

British Aluminium Co,, Ltd., and Gwyer, A. G, C. 
alloys. 29,785. October 31. 

Fowler, G. J., and Subrahmaniam, V. S. 
from alcohol. 29,625. October 30. 

Gerber, V. Process for dissociation of aluminiferous substances in 
combination with fixation of nitrogen. 30,133. November 3. 

Kinzlberger & Co, Preparation of iron-free chromium compounds. 
3©,132. November 3. (Czecho-Slovakia, November 4, 1921.) 

Knapp, W., and Levin, E.M. Obtaining high-grade carbohydrates 
from waste fats, etc. 29,972. November 2. 

Levy, L. A. Process for dyeing artificial filaments: 
November 3. 

Levy, L. A. Manufacture of cellulose acetate. 30,136. November 3. 

Loriette, P. Production of liquid-fuel mixtures with alcohol as 


Aluminium 


Production of acetic acid 


30,135. 


basis. 30,106. November 3. (France, November 3, 1921.) 
Meyer, E. A., and Distillers Co., Ltd. Dehydrating alcohol. 30,143. 
November 3. 
Nitrogen Corporation. Ammonia synthesis autoclave, 29,791. 


October 31, (United States, November 9, 1921.) 

Nitrogen Corporation, Drying gases. 29,792. October 31. (United 
States, November 9, 1921, 

Ricard, Allenet, et Cie. Manufacture of butyl chlorides. 
November 2. (France, December 28, 1921.) 
Schidrowitz, P. Manufacture of paper, etc. 29,885. 
Soc. Anon, dite Progil. Mordant for dyeing animal fibres. 

November 2, (France, August 20.) 

Spensley, J. W., and Chemical Engineering Co, (Manchester), Ltd. 
Processes for producing intimate mixtures of substances and 
obtaining chemical products therefrom. 29,728. October 3r. 

Techno-Chemical Laboratories, Ltd., and Testrup, N. Separating 
solids from liquids. 30,014 November 2, 


30,021. 


November 1. 
30,027 





The Manufacture of Cold Water Glue 


THE first meeting of the creditors of Mr. William Noble, 
formerly carrying on business at 7. Baldwin’s Place, Gray’s 
Inn Road, and residing at 225, Beckenham Road, Penge, 
S.E., was held at Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey Street, London, 
W.C., on October 31. The receiving order was made on 
October 13 last. It appeared that in 1916 the debtor had 
purchased a secret formula for the manufacture of cold water 
glue, and with the knowledge of his employers he started on 
his own account at 7, Baldwin’s Place, London, under the 
name of The Col-wa-glue Co., with about £1,500 capital, 
which he put into the business and had since added thereto 
from his income from the company by whom he was employed. 
It was some two years before he was able to put the glue on 
the market The business was going well just before the 
Armistice, and he then had several Government orders can- 
celled. He had since been unable to make it a financial 
success, and he sold the process in April last to a company 
which was formed with a capital of £5,250. As vendor he 
received £1,000 in cash and 800 or 900 Is. shares. He paid 
away the /1I,o00 to trade creditors, and for rent. His lia- 
bilities were mostly in respect of the glue business, and 
amounted to about £4,500, His assets consisted of £2 in 
cash, and shares of uncertain value. He attributed his 
failure to cancellation of orders, loss of contracts, and inability 


to make a commercial success of cold water glue. The estate 
remains in the hands of the Official Receiver. 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THe Cuemicat AcE, and, being independently prepared with absolute 
impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., may be accepted as authoritative. The prices 
given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. The current prices are given mainly as a 
guide to works managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


Lonpon, NOVEMBER 9, 1922. 
THERE has been a decided improvement in the home trade 
during the past week, and the outlook is fairly healthy. The 
general trend of prices is upwards. 
The export position is without special feature. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE is again higher in price, with little offering. 

Acip ACETIC is in active demand. Price is firm. 

Acip Citric is uninteresting. 

Acip Formic.—The improved demand is maintained, and the 
elimination of second-hand parcels is likely to make the 
price tend upwards. 

Acip Lactic remains unchanged. 

Acip OxALic has been in much better demand, but is without 
change in value. 

AciD TARTARIC is almost unsaleable, and prices indicated in 
second-hands appear to represent the intrinsic value of 
the article. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE is still in short supply, and price for forward 
delivery is rather lower. 

COPPER SULPHATE is unchanged. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is a better market, and the second-hand 
offering is now very much restricted. 

FORMALDEHYDE is again dearer in price, and a further advance 
is expected. 

LEAD ACETATE is slowly rising in value, and the improved 
demand is maintained. 

LeEap NITRATE remains unchanged. 

LiTHOPONE is firmer, and the higher grades are in short supply. 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE is freely offered, and the tendency 
favours buyers. 

Potassium Caustic is weak and uninteresting. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is in firm demand, price unchanged. 

Sopium ACETATE is very scarce indeed, and makers are well 
sold for the next six months. 

Sopium BICHROMATE is unchanged. 

Sopium HyYPposuLPHITE.—The demand 
Values are unaltered, 

Sopium PrussiaTE is an active market, with makers well sold 
ahead. 

Zinc OXxIDE.—Higher grades are very scarce, and with the 
upward tendency of spelter a further advance in prices 
is expected. 


is rather better. 


Coal Tar Intermediates 


There is no material change to report in the situation this 
week. 


ALPHANAPHTHOL.—Steady at last quoted value. 

ALPHANAPHTHYLAMINE is firm with steady home inquiry in 
the market. 

ANILINE OIL is without change and continues to pass regularly 
into consumption. 

BENZIDINE BasE is firm at last price with some home orders in 
the market, 

BETANAPHTHOL is without special feature. 

DIANISIDINE continues in short supply. 

DIMETHYLANILINE is a quiet market. 

DIPHENYLAMINE is firm. 

“G.”” SaLt.—Little inquiry is about. 

“H,”’ Acin is slightly easier, 


METADINITROBENZOL.—Some orders have been placed. 
METAPHENYLENEDIAMINE is in steady demand. 
PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE.—Some export business is moving. 
“*R.”’ Sart has been inquired for on home account. 
RESORCIN continues in short supply at current value. 





Coal Tar Products 
The market is firm, and a very fair demand exists for most 
articles, with the possible exception of naphthas. 


90’s BENZOL is steady at 1s. 9d. per gallon in the North and 
Is. 11d. to 2s. in London, 

PuRE BENzOL has a very moderate inquiry and is worth 2s. per 
gallon in the North and 2s. 3d. to 2s, 4d. in the South. 

CREOSOTE O1L has a good demand and is worth 6d. to 64d. 
per gallon in the North and 7d. to 73d. in London. 

CRESYLIC ACID is steady at about 2s. 1d, to 2s. 2d. per gallon 
at works for the pale quality, 97-99 per cent., while the 
dark, 95-97 per cent., is worth about ts. 1od. to 1s. 11d. 
per gallon. 

SOLVENT NapuTua is easy, and is worth about 1s, 8d. in the 
North and ts. rod, to 1s, 11d, -per gallon in London. 
Heavy NapuTua is uninteresting and is worth about 1s. 6d. 

to 1s. 7d. per gallon on rails. 

NAPHTHALENE.—The improved inquiry for the crude qualities 
is maintained and prices have an upward tendency. The 
lower grades are worth from £7 to £8 per ton, while hot 
pressed naphthalene is worth about /9 per ton. 

PitcH.—The upward movement of the market continues and 
as high as 125s. f.o.b. London and 122s. 6d. f.o.b. East 
Coast has been paid. There is some fear that the recent 
decline in the value of the franc will affect Continental 
business, but, as stocks are small, this is not causing any 
anxiety in regard to this year’s deliveries. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Remains without change. 


Current Prices 


Chemicals 
Pee £ ad. £ ad 
Acetic anhydride. ..........cccccece ib oo ts 8S te OC tw 
Acetone Oi] ..cccccccccccccccccccs ton 80 0 o to 8210 oO 
Acetone, pure........ occcccccee tOMI3ZO 0 O tO 135 O O 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100%, .. .ton 67 0 0 to 68 o o 
Acetic, 80% pure.............ton 43 0 0 to 44 0 © 
Arsenic, liquid, 2000 s.g........ ton 67 0 o to 70 0 Oo 
VO GRE 6 o.aeracwdis-e so esices ton 60 0 o to 65 0 oO 
Carbolic, cryst. 39-40%......-. lb. 0 0 7 to 0 GO 7 
Rep wediwetadscecewcceuns i: @ to t @ 4 10 
Formic, 809% ..sssseeeeeeeeesstOM 58 10 0 to 60 0 O 
RSM, PNG oi 0 cc editecseccswcde O. 3 0 toe 0 § 3 
Hydrofluoric. .....ccsccccese ..Ib.,0 0 7$ to © © 8 
WMG NOON 66.5064, 00 6 ceed ews ton 41 0 o to 43 0 © 
Lactic, 60 vol.....cccccccccces ton 43 0 oO to 44 0 Oo 
BFGEIG, GO TWicccccscccccccece ton 27 0 0 to 29 0 oO 
Oxalic .... 22. cece cece eee eeeee lb. 0 0 7} tO 0 CO 7 
Phosphoric, 1.5.........0.+.+-t0O 40 0 0 tO 42 0 © 
PYPORAING CRYGE, 6cccciccccccscdds O § 9 tO -o 6°06 
Salicylic, Technical . nee Jb o tT .0 to £ 2 
SO UNG Bre o akin sad ce secede lhe eG © 4 tO> O-+ 2 “5 
SGIPRULIC, 92-99% <c.cccccececs ton 610 0 to 7 10 Oo 
Tannic, commercial..........-. -m @ 2 § to o 29 
ROMER Ss 5 ccc cceccccescsecccecs Ib. 0 1: 2$tO OF FTF 3 
ys ne hhh aR 10 0 0 tO 10 10 0 
PROM COLOMG sos: vices scccecee .ton 27 0 0 to 28 0 Oo 
Alumino ferric...... needa aieiarwia® ‘ ton Gq 6 0 toc ¢ 695 <6 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15% eevee ton 10 10 o to Ir 0 0 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18%...... ton 11 10 0 to 12 0 Oo 
Ammonia, anhydrous ..........+++- mb © t 6 toe o.2 8 
Ammonia, .BB0 6. cccccccccccccece ton 33 © o to 35 0 Oo 
Ammonia, .920............s000.--t0OM 22 0 0 tO 23 0 0 
AYAMONIA, CAFHDONATO. ..0. 600 oc cece DO OF 4. 18 0696 4 
Ammonia, chloride............. ...ton 60 0 0 to 65 0 0 
Ammonia, muriate (galvanisers) ....ton 35 © 0 to 37 10 0 
Ammonia, nitrate (pure)........... ton 35 © o to 40 0 oO 
Ammonia, phosphate............+. ton 68 0 o to 70 0 Oo 
Ammonia, sulphocyanide..... tein’ @ 22 ee © 
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Per £ 

DU RNEND . 6345 c0sunessoess eek mares 
Arsenic, white, powdered........... ton 49 
Barium, carbonate, 92-904%........ ton 15 
NN SPS yrs ton 65 
Barium Chloride........ssseee+08et0N 19 
RES eee * ton 27 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, dry....... ton 20 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, pulp...... ton 10 
Sulphocyanide, 95%......--.-+- Ib. oO 
Bleaching powder, 35-37%..+-+-++++- ton 12 
| err ton 29 
ob 5446564050 650500000000: 0 
Calcium acetate, Brown ........... ton 10 
= ” [SOY ccs ccwsesed ton 15 
ere ton 16 
OE ST ee ton 6 
Carbon bisulphide ..............-- ton 50 
ENN SOUR, < ccc0ncvnsccceses ton 47 


SMA MONOED, wd sdb0eenesencacees CO 


Chromium acetate.............. ..lb. 0 
ee et ry Ib. o 
NS eer rrr lb o 
EEE ov nicccnonspsus eo swe Ib. o 
PED oosnnseccénesvosnsee ton 26 
Cream Tartar, 98—-100%........... ton10o 
Epsom salts (see Magnesium sulphate) 
Formaldehyde, 40% vol..........+- ton 77 
Formusol (Rongalite) ...... seeeeceeld, 0 
Glauber salts, commercial.......... tom 5 
Pn TEED, o00ccesceccner ess ton 65 
Hydrogen peroxide, 12 vols......... gal. o 
fsom porchlotide........ccsccccese ton 30 
Iron sulphate (Copperas)...........ton 3 
Lead acetate, white ...........000. ton 45 
Carbonate (White Lead) ....... ton 42 
Se ee ton 44 
ee SST Ter eri ee. ton 35 
eee, EPPO OOT TTT TTT ton “23 


Magnesium chloride.........+++++-tOM 5 
Carbonate, light .............cwt. 2 
Sulphate (Epsom salts com- 


EEN kia ctk bus neee eeseoe ton 7 
Sulphate (Druggists’).......... ton II 
Manganese Borate, commercial..... ton 65 
DIDMRED 2c ccccccccccescosves ton 60 
Methyl acetone....scecccsesseeesstOM JO 
Alcohol, 1% acetone .......... ton 80 
Nickel sulphate, single salt ......... ton 49 
Ammonium sulphate, double 
DOR 6 odssesccbndn contseepen ton 51 
teh, CRORES oo ncn 00s0'ssencenn® ton 32 
Potassium bichromate ............- Ib. oO 
Carbonate, 90% ........000...tOm 31 
NS SS, Serer ..ton 12 
SOD 5095000009650 cvesaser Ib. 0 
Metabisulphite, 50-52% ......- ton 84 
BeMeete, seheed....<osccccssscs ton 43 
Permanganate .........-+++-+++5 Ib. oO 
a are) lb, o 
Prussiate, yellow ....... — Oe 
Sulphate, 90% ..... gabesasere ton 13 
Salammoniac, firsts ......... casnvee *3 
DE dantanennstaseeeenee cwt. 3 
Sodium acetate. ........ccccccsces ton 24 
Arseniate, 45%..----eee% o+..-tOM 45 


Bicarbomate 2. cccccccsccccs stom 10 
POIIOND, 600 cnsincs0ccsesscun © 
Bisulphite 60-62% ...........tom 21 


OS err lb. o 
CORRES, FO% . cc cccccocsesonece ton 20 
CneREe SOW, one nccccvscsceces ton 21 


Hydrosulphite, powder, 85%....Ib. 0 
Hyposulphite, commercial .....tom 12 


Nitrite, 96-08% ..........+.5.t0M 29 
Phosphate, crystal ............ ton 16 
Perr rT Tr lb. oO 
PEMEERED: onccccccccesceoccecs Ib. o 
Sulphide, crystals...........+- ton 12 
Sulphide, solid, 60-62% ....... ton 20 
Sulphite, cryst...........+.++.tOM 12 
Strontium carbonate .......... ton 55 
Strontium Nitrate ...........20+0% ton 43 
Strontium Sulphate, white......... ton 6 
Sulphur chloride. ...........ssee0s ton 25 
Sulphur, Flowers ...... Seassbas vee aE 
Ml k4ss'ns40 ‘ ooo 000M 32 
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: Per £ s.d. ao oD 
ROSCA OMNES 6. 5 ones iccceccsesccecs » © 2-4 2 © 8.5 
Theobromine .....cccccccccccccece lb o 12 6 tO Oo 13 O 
Tin perchloride, 33%...--++eeeeeeeee ib. oc ts 3 tO OF 8 4 

Perchloride, solid........+s+e++ — ns ee Te ee 
Protochloride (tin ene om 2 tee 3 4-9 
Zine chioride 102° Tw.......0cs2c0s ton 21 0 o to 2210 0 
Chloride, solid, 96-98%, .. se biesshe ton 25 0 o to 30 0 Oo 
PENED, QOM% «0:00:00 00 oscccces es ton 37 © o to 38 © oO 
SP Os sewer ccepsenesenss ton 45 © o to 47 10 0° 
DUEDMRED cr cccvccccsccvcecess ton 16 10 o to 1710 © 
Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 
Alphanaphthol, crude..........++- ib © 2 3 t© o 2 6 
Alphanaphthol, refined............. ib © 3 09 2 283 3 
Alphanaphthylamine .............-. Ib. 0 2 0 tO oO 2 1 
Aniline oil, drums extra ............ lb. © oO 10 to o or! 
POO GOS 6.0.0 cccccccsecccenceces hh © Ost OO 8 tt 0 
Anthracene, 40-50% ...+.s.+++5.,unit o p 8 to 0 0 9 
Benzaldehyde (free of chlorine)...... ib © 5 6 t© oOo 4 0 
PD CUNND oa csbecenswace ess ib. © 5 © f0 0 § 3 
Benzidine, sulphate................ ib. © 5 0 * © 3 3 
ee eee Ib. o 2 0 to es 2 3 
Benzoate Of 90da ......ccccccccces m © 20  @ 8 3 
Benzyl chloride, technical........... lb o 20 to ° 2.8 
Betanaphthol benzoate.............1b 0 5 0 tO O § 3 
PL cidkecsitvcccecscassemm © 8 6 MH 6 8 @ 
Betanaphthylamine, technical....... ib 0 5 © @ © 5 © 
Croceine Acid, 100% basis .......... bh © 3 6 > © 3 9 
Diieibowtemadl.. 2. cccccccccccccceces Ib. 0 O09 9g to o o1T0 
Diethylaniline .....cccccccccsccees lb. 0 2 9 to o 3 0 
DinitrobenzZol.......+++eeeeeeeeees Ib 0 I 3 tO OT 4 
Dinitrochlorbenzo] ................1b, © Or to Oo 1 0 
Dinitronaphthalene................ ib. © 2 4 40 © 2 5 
i. .  e EeakeeRave ib © « 5 to so 2 © 
Dinttrophonol .....60<2ccccccccscacces - © 2 | 4p: @ 3s © 
Dimethylaniline..........ccecceces ib oC 2 6 to os © 
Diphenylamine ..........++eeeeees ma so 2 3 >- @ 4 © 
BRAGG sncccstsvscscesssccsssenneems © 6 0 & Oo 6 8 
Metaphenylenediamine............. Ib: © 4 © #0 © 8 3 
Monochlorbenzol ..........ceseceee Ib. 0 © 10 tf © f 0 
ey sore lb. 0 6 0 to o 6 6% 
Metatoluylenediamine ............-- Ib. 0 4 6 to © 4 9 
Monosulphonic Acid (2.7)......++++- 8 34 @- 6 2 @ 
Naphthionic acid, crude............lb. 0 2 9 to 0 3 0 
Naphthionate of Soda..............Ib. 0 3 0 to © 3 3 
Naphthylamin-di-sulphonic-acid..... ib: © ae to © 2-3 
Neville Winther Acid ...........05- Ib. 0 7 9 to 0 8 Oo 
Nitrobenzol ........cccccccscceees Ib 0 © 9 to co 0 gf 
Nitronaphthalene ..........+..+++:- >» © ££ em e.8: 3 
WMitrotolmol 2... ccccccccccccccesccce Dm © 2 om 6h US 
Orthoamidophenol, base............Jb. 012 0 to O12 6 
Orthodichlorbenzo]................lb. 0 1 0 to o7F 1 
CPRRMMOIMNIIEIID. | 00 0'o ss 00nc esses sea > ©. 6 % © ££ 6 
Orthonitrotoluol ...........ceesee- lb. 0 0 8 to Oo 0 10 
Para-amidophenol, base ..........-- lb. 0 G9 0 to o9 9 6 
Para-amidophenol, hydrochlor ...... lb. o 8 6 to o 90 
Paradichlorbenzol .......+++++++++++ Ib 0 © 6 tO 0 O 7 
PUR ccctccessccecducccem © § 6  O@ 8 9 
Paranitrophenol........ccsscessoss ib. © @ $-t) © 2 6 
Paranitrotoluol ....... onWan ae se ‘oe, © -§ © to © §$ 8 
Paraphenylenediamine, distilled ..... lb. 0 10 6 to aro 9g 
Paratoluidine. .......cccccccsccses lb. 0 60 to o 6 6 
Phthalic anhydride .........-++++0- Ib. 0 2 9 to O09 3 0 
Resorcin, technical .........+++++0lD 0 4 6 tO 0 5 O 
DOR ING wicicsevessbessacnem, © 0 3 % © 6 6 
OE eer rrr rr. rer ee ee: ib © 20 © 8 8 
Sulphanilic acid, crude ............- bb © 2 © © ° @ £ 
Tolidine, base. .....cccccccccsecce.s bb © 6 6 tt ef @ 
Tolidine, mixture. .........ee-eeeee% Ib. 0 2 6 to o 29 
British Cast-Iron Research 
A CIRCULAR issued by the British Cast Iron Research Asso- 
ciation, and dealing with the progress of research work in 
hand, states that it has been decided to commence the first 
joint research with the Refractories Research Association 
on ganisters for cupola repairs and hearth linings. Arrange- 
ments are well in hand with the work. With reference to 
cast iron moulds for the glass bottle trade, the Association 
are about to carry out an investigation in these moulds as 
itis considered it will open out a new avenue of trade for the 
cast iron industry. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The follawing notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat Ace by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


GLASGOW, NOVEMBER 8, 1922. 
BusInEss during the past week was quiet and there is nothing 
of importance to record, with the exception of a reduction of 
}d. per lb. in makers’ prices for bichromate of potash, and 3d. 


per lb. for bichromate of soda, 


Industrial Chemicals 
ACETONE.—Price still advancing and spot parcels very scarce. 
About £130 per ton. 
Acip AceEtTic.—Glacial 
80%, technical, £40 to £42 per ton ; 
£45 per ton. 
Acip Boracic.—Unchanged, crystal or granulated, £60 
ton; powdered, £62 per ton. 
Acrp Carsoric.—lIce crystals in good demand. 


98/100 %, £60 to £65 per ton; 
80% pure, £44 to 


per 


Price 7d. 


per Ib. 

Acip Cirric.—Moderate inquiry for export. Quoted Is. 9d. 
per lb. f.o,b. U.K, 

Acid HypDRocHLoric.—Makers’ price unchanged, 6s. 6d. per 
carboy, ex works. 

Acip Nitric.—80°, £25 tos. per ton; 84° £27 Ios. per ton. 

Acip Oxaric.—Offered at 73d. per Ib. delivered. 

Acip SuLpHurRiIc.—Price unchanged; 144°, £4 per ton; 


168°, £7 5s. per ton; dearsenicated, £1 per ton more. 

Acid TaRTARIC.—Offered at 1s. 24d. per Ib. ex wharf. 

AtuM CHROME (CRYSTALS).—Quoted £24 to £27 
according to quality. 

ALtum Lump PotasH.—Quoted, £13 per ton, ex store, spot 
delivery. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—In little demand, Is. 7d. to Is, 8d. 
per Ib. ex works. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump 4d. per lb. ; ground 44d. per Ib. 
delivered. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers quality, £33 to £34 per 
ton, ex works; fine white crystals £26 Ios. per ton, 
oad, Wak, 

AMMONIA SULPHATE.—254% £15 per ton; 25$°% neutral, 
£16 3s. per ton, ex works, November-December. 
ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Very scarce. Price about £53 

per ton, ex quay. 

BARIUM, CARBONATE, 98/100 %.—Offered from Continent at 
£13 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE,—About £19 Los. per ton, 

BaryYTEs, FINEST WHITE.—{5 5s. per ton, ex works. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—English material unchanged at £12 15s. 
per ton, ex station. 

Borax.—Crystal or granulated, £29 per ton; powdered, £30 
per ton, ex station. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—English make {£6 per ton ex quay, 
Continental offered at £4 per ton. c.if. U.K. 

CopPrpER SULPHATE.—In little demand about £26 Ios. per ton. 

DEXTRINE.—Fine Dutch potato £20 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Supplies scarce for spot delivery. 
About £76 to £77 per ton. 

GLAUBER SALTS.—Fine white crystals, £4 10s, per ton, ex store. 
Offered at £3 15s. c.i.f. U.K. 

GLYCERIN.—Pure 1260 S.G., £82 tos. per ton, ex store. 

Leap.—Red, £37 15s. per ton; white, £50 15s. per ton ex 
station, 5-ton lots. Continental red lead at £34 per ton 
spot. 

Ssacmnnane. —Ground calcined, £10 per ton, ex station ; coarser 
quality £7 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNEsIUM CHLORIDE.—Spot lots at £5 10s. per ton, ex store. 
Offered for forward delivery at £3 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom SALTs).—Commercial, £7 5s. 
per ton; B.P. quality, £9 per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE,—Sublimed, £16 per ton, ex works. 

PoTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Price reduced to 6d. 
delivered. 

PoTASSIUM CARBONATE, 90/92%.—Inclined to be dearer ; 
£28 5s. per ton, ex store. 

Porassium Caustic, 88/92%.—Spot lots at £29 Ios. per ton, 
ex store. 


per ton, 





per lb. 





POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—Price about 44d. per lb. 

PoTassiuM NITRATE (SALTPETRE).—Spot parcels, £31 Ios. per 
ton, ex store. In little demand. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—OQuoted 8d. per Ib. 

PoTASSIUM PRUSSIATE, YELLOW,—Moderate inquiry. Offered 
at 1s. 6d. per lb., delivered. 

POTASSIUM SULPHATE, 90%.—Quoted £13 Ios. per ton, c.ilf. 
U.K. port. 

Sopium ACETATE.—Fair inquiry ; 
station. 

SopiuM BicarBoNnaTE.—Refined recrystallised quality, £10 10s, 
per ton, ex quay ; m.w. quality {1 per ton less. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Price reduced to 43d. per Ib., delivered. 

SODIUM CARBONATE.—Soda crystals, £5 tos. to £5 15s. per ton, 
ex quay or station; alkali, 58%, £9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex 
quay or station. 

SopiuM CausTIc.—76 77%, £23 5s. per ton ; 70/72%, £21 5s. 
per ton; 60/62%, £20 5s. per ton; 98/99% powdered, 
£26 15s. to £27 15s. per ton, ex station; bottoms, /11 
per ton, ex store. 

Sopium HyposuLpHitE.—Commercial 
£#1I 15s. per ton; pea crystals, 
station. 

SopiuM NITRATE, 96/98%.—Quoted {12 5s. 
works, 

SopiuM PrRussIATE, YELLOw.—Spot lots scarce. Price about 
114d. per lb., delivered. 

SODIUM SILICATE, 140°.—English make /12 5s. per ton, ex 
station. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (Saltcake 95%).—Price unchanged, £4 per 
ton, delivered. 

Sopium SULPHIDE, 60/62%.—Continental make £15 per ton, 
Cus. UK. 

SULPHUR.—Government surplus 
£3 10s. to £3 I5s., ex depot ; 
rock, 10; ground, /1o per ton. 
demand. 

Tin Crystats.—Unchanged at Is. 2d. per lb. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Offered at £15 Ios. per ton, ex station. 

Note.—tThe above prices are for bulk business and are not 
to be taken as applicable to small parcels. 
Coal Tar Intermediates and Wood Distillation Products 


£23 to £24 per ton, ex 


quality, 
£17 I0s. 


£11 
per 


Ios. to 
ton, ex 


per ton, f.0.r, 


stocks of Sicilian thirds 
flowers, £12; roll, £11 ; 
Prices nominal, little 





ALPHANAPHTHOL.—Home inquiry. Price quoted, 2s. 83d. per 
Ib. delivered. 

BENZIDINE BasE.—Good demand for export. 
6s. 6d. per lb., 100% basis. 
BETANAPHTHOL.—In good demand. 

delivered 
Beta NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Home inquiry. Price quoted, 4s. od. 
per lb., delivered. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Price remains firm at about 2s. 6d. per 
lb., delivered, in returnable drums. 
EtHyt BENZYL ANILINE.—Export inquiry. 
8s. per lb., f.o.b., packages included. 

“H”’ Acip.—Good export inquiry. Price quoted, 5s. 9d. per 
Ib., 100% basis, f.o.b. 

NAPHTHIONATE OF SoDA.—Supplies are offered at 2s. 84d. to 
2s. 10d. per lb., on 100% basis. 

OrTHO AMIDO PHENOL BASE.—Home inquiry. 
11s. 6d. per lb., delivered. 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE.—Small demand. Price quoted, 2s. 6d. 
per lb., delivered. 


Price quoted 


Price 1s. 2d. per Ib., 





Price quoted, 


Price quoted, 





Paint and Varnish Technology 
At a meeting of the provisional council of the proposed 
Institute of Paint and Varnish Technologists, the following 
appointments were made :—Chairman : S. K. Thornley. Vice- 
Chairman : J. Newton Friend. Hon, Treasurer : A. Seymour 
Jennings. FINANCE CoMMITTEE: C, A, Klein, W. J. Palmer 
and A. Seymour Jennings. Incorporation Committee: J. 
Cruickshank Smith; H. H. Morgan and S. K. Thornley. 
Joint Hon, Secretanes : H. D, Bradford, H. A. Carwood. 
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The Manchester Chemical Market 


(From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, November 9, 1922. 

Apart from the slight easing off in inquiries, due probably 
more than anything else to the political situation, there have 
been no striking changes this week in the position of the 
chemical market here. There is a continued steady demand 
from some of the chief chemical-consuming industries, but 
short-time working in the Lancashire cotton trade is a factor 
which is making its influence felt on the volume of business 
in chemicals. 

Continental trade is not making very much headway, though 
Colonial shipments have been maintained at their recent level, 
and a number of contracts for delivery over next year have 
been booked. 

In one or two lines poor supplies for spot or near delivery are 
forcing prices up—arsenic is perhaps the outstanding example 
—but on the whole these increases have been counterbalanced 
by slight reductions in a few other lines. 


Heavy Chemicals 

Caustic soda is rather quieter for the home trade, although the 
Colonies are still taking fair supplies ; home delivery prices are 
firm at {20 5s. per ton for 70 per cent. strength and £22 5s. for 
76 per cent. Bleaching powder is in quietly steady demand 
for home and export at {12 to {12 Ios. per ton, in softwood 
casks. The demand for soda crystals has improved a little 
although the price is unchanged at £5 12s. per ton delivered. 
Sodium sulphide is quiet at £17 10s. for 60-65 per cent. concen- 
trated and {11 per ton for crystals. Saltcake is firm and in 
moderate inquiry at £4 per ton. Ammonia alkali is still quiet 
though firm at £7 17s. 6d. to £8 per ton for 58 per cent. material, 
in bags and delivered to home users. Bicarbonate of soda 
is steady at {Io Ios. per ton, in 2-cwt. bags, carriage paid. 
Hyposulphite of soda is steady and in fair demand at £18 ros. 
for photographic crystals and {10 Ios. per ton for commercial. 
Glauber salts meet with rather a better inquiry at £4 Ios. 
per ton. Prussiate of soda is perhaps a shade quieter at 
11d, per lb. for spot, and fractionally lower rates for forward 
delivery. Nitrite of soda is firm and in steady demand at 
£28 per ton, with supplies of foreign said to be available at 
slightly lower prices. Phosphate of soda is quiet and easier 
at about £15 per ton. Chlorate of soda is unchanged in price 
at 23d. to 3d. per lb., plentiful supplies being on offer. A 
further cut has been made in the contract price of bichromate 
of soda, which is now 43d. per Ib., delivered. Acetate of soda 
is quiet but firm at about £23 per ton. 

Caustic soda is stillin good demand at about £28 ios. per ton 
for 88-90 per cent. strength. Carbonate of potash meets with 
an improved inquiry at {29 per ton for 96-08 per cent. material. 
Bichromate of potash keeps steady at 6d. per lb. A steady 
volume of business is being done in yellow prussiate of potash 
and price is firm at 1s. 6d. per lb. ; with red at about 4s. 3d. 
Chlorate of potash is unchanged at 33d. to 4d. Permanganate 
of potash maintains a healthier tone at 7}d. per lb. 

Sulphate of copper is still very quiet both for home and 
export, though quotations are unchanged at £26 to {27 per ton 
Arsenic is exceedingly scarce for spot delivery, white powdered 
Cornish now fetching up to £53 per ton Commercial Epsom 
salts are easier at £5 15s. to £6 per ton. Acetate of lime is 
scarce on spot at £15 for grey, and £8 5s. per ton for brown. 
Nitrate of lead is firmly maintained at £43 per ton, but not 
much business is passing. White sugar of lead is quiet but 
firm at £38 per ton and brown £34. Ammonia muriate is 
easier at about £34 for grey and £38 per ton for white. Lump 
alum is quiet but without change in price at £13 per ton. 
Formaldehyde is now quoted at about £72 per ton. 

Acids and Tar Products 

Tartaric and citric acids are quiet sections and prices for 
both are lower; tartaric is now quoted at 1s. 2}d. and citric 
at 1s. rod. per lb. for B.P. quality. Acetic acid finds a ready 
market and prices are firmly maintained, glacial being quoted 
at £65, and 80 per cent. technical at £40 per ton. Oxalic acid 
is quiet but steady at 7d. per Ib. Crystallised boracic acid is 
without alteration at {60 per ton. 

Pitch continues in good demand for shipment at about 
£5 5S. per ton, f.o.b., Manchester. Carbolic acid crystals are 
quiet at 63d. to 63d. per Ib. Crude carbolic acid is firm at 2s. 
Benzole is on 





to 2s. 3d. per gallon for 60 per cent. material. 


the easy side at about rs. rod. per gallon. Solvent naphtha is 
ndt too active though the price is maintained at Is. 10d. per 
gallon for 90-160. Creosote oil also is rather quiet at 6}d. per 
gallon. Naphthalenes are well held at up to £7 per ton for 
crude, {17 for flake, and £15 per ton for crystals. 





Santiago Nitrate Co.’s Meeting 
Prospective German Demand for Sodium Nitrate 


PRESIDING on Tuesday at the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the Santiago Nitrate Co., Ltd., held at ro and 11, Lime 
Street, London, Mr. Edward Eyre referred to his statement 
last year that the nitrate industry was passing through a 
critical period. He felt he could now state that that condition 
of things had passed, and that, as far as the consuming 
markets were concerned, we were, with the exception of 
Germany, back to practically normal times. Notwithstanding 
her great production of synthetic nitrogen, Germany needed 
Chilean nitrate of soda, and was a possible consumer of a large 
quantity in the coming season ; altogether the outlook was 
promising for a good demand for their unrivalled fertiliser. 
Control of the Industry 

Continuing, Mr. Eyre said he had emphasised last year that 
the then healthy financial position of their company was due 
to the fact that the industry was controlled by its association 
of producers. While they have heard complaints that some 
measures taken by the association’s board of directors were 
not entirely advisable, he had no hesitation in assuring share- 
holders that it was decidedly in the interest of the industry 
that it should continue under its present control. At the same 
time care must be taken that no member of the association be 
left with a well-founded grievance as to the quota allotment, 
or that as in their own case, when that grievance was well 
founded, that they should be asked to consent to its con- 
tinuance. 

There was, the chairman continued, a marked difference of 
opinion between the Chilean nitrate committee and the board 
of directors in Valparaiso last March as to the figure at which 
prices should be fixed for the ensuing year. The London 
committee suggested figures that would have left an average 
price of about 1os. per Spanish quintal, but the directors of 
the Valparaiso board, in view of the large coast stocks, per- 
haps influenced by the intense desire in Chile that export 
should reach the largest possible amount, decided on figures 
that would leave an average price of, say, 9s. per Spanish 
quintal. He was supported by the best expert advice in 
Europe and by the opinion of the leading American importers 
of nitrate that both markets would have readily paid this 
difference without diminishing by one ton the quantity of 
nitrate handled. 

As, however, their company had sold its quota, the unneces- 
sarily low price fixed by the association did not on this occasion 
affect them quite so unfavourably. However, in view of 
what was known as form C, which purported to lay down 
stipulations that must bind the associates and which might 
for their legality need statutory confirmation, it might happen 
if the board of directors fixed an unremunerative price that an 
associate might be constrained to fill form C, with a proviso 
that the quantity of nitrate tendered was subject to its being 
sold at not below a determined figure, or, to put this another 
way, no associate should be obliged to manufacture and sell 
his nitrate at a price that did not suit him, To what extent 
an associate’s refusal to sell his output at the association’s 
price should deprive him of the right to sell his quota would 
seem open to question. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eyre expressed the opinion that their 
company had many years’ life ahead of it. Their grounds 
were rich in iodine and potash, for which latter they received 
a premium, Their plant had been overhauled and was in 
good condition. 





Royal Society Medallists 
THE following awards have been made by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society: The Copley Medal to Sir 
Ernest Rutherford for his researches in radio-activity and 
atomic structure ; the Davy Medal to Professor J. F. Thorpe 
for his researches in synthetic organic chemistry ; the Hughes 
Medal to Dr. F. W. Aston for his discovery of isotopes of a 
large number of the elements by the method ‘of positive rays. 
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Company News 


SANTA CATALINA NITRATE Co.—A further dividend of 5 
per cent., less tax, is payable on November 23, making a 
total of 10 per cent. for the year to June 30 last. 

Z1INc CORPORATION.—A dividend of 2s. per share on the 
preference shares, being the first half of the fixed preferential 
dividend of 20 per cent. for the year 1922 is payable on 
January 2, less tax at 5s. 6d, 

BRUNNER, Monp anv Co., Ltp.—The directors announce 
an interim dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, less 
tax, payable on December 12. A year ago the interim 
dividend was at the rate of 5 per cent., less tax. 

WILKIE AND Soames, Ltp.—After payment of a preference 
dividend the accounts for the year to June 30 last show a 
balance at credit of profit and loss of £1,872, which it is 
proposed to carry forward. Last year 15 per cent. was paid 
on the ordinary shares and £20,312 was carried forward. 

SANTIAGO NITRATE Co., Lrp.—Speaking on Tuesday at 
the annual meeting of the company, Mr. E. Eyre said there 
was a net profit for the year of £12,333, from which they 
were again paying a dividend of 7} per cent., less tax. The 
directors saw no reason why a similar dividend should not 
be forthcoming next year. A report of the meeting appears 
on page 688. 

LANGDALE’S CHEMICAL MANURE Co.—The accounts for the 
year to September 30 last show that the debit balance brought 
in was £27,037; after deducting profit for the past year and 
£0,695 recovered from Inland Revenue authorities, £11,445, 
there remains a debit balance to be carried forward of £15,592. 
[rading conditions during the year showed some improve- 
ment, though competition from near continental makers 
continued very severe, leaving home manufacturers little or 
no profit. There has been some revival of foreign trade. 
The annual meeting will be held at Half-Moon Chambers, 
Bigg Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on November 17, at 
11.30 a.m. 

CoaL, PEAT AND O11, Ltp.—At an extraordinary general 
meeting held on November 3, resolutions placing the company 
in voluntary liquidation and appointing Lieut.-Col. J. Grim- 
wood as liquidator were carried after a short discussion. 
Mr. W. E. Taylor, who presided, said the step had been 
necessitated by the fact that the company had had no income 
for several months, and was unable to meet the pressing 
claims of its creditors. To prevent an unfair dispersal of its 
assets there was no alternative to voluntary liquidation, Their 
selling agents, while maintaining that the company’s process 
was very valuable, and that they would be able to sell the 
whole of its products, had unfortunately made practically no 
sales, giving as the reason the depressed state of trade. The 
directors, however, had by no means lost faith in the com- 
pany’s ‘ Decolouriser,” and believed that there would be a 
demand for it when properly placed on the market. It was 
possible that a new company might be formed, which would 
make an offer to purchase the assets and patents from the 
liquidator. 

BeLt's United AssBestos Co,, Ltp,—The company is 
offering to its debenture holders and shareholders {100,000 
53 per cent, first debentures of £100 each at 97 per cent., 
payable ro per cent. on application, 4o per cent. on allotment, 
25 per cent. on January 1 next, and 22 per cent. on March 1. 
Registered holders of Bell’s United 5 per cent. debentures have 
the right of exchanging each {100 for {100 of the debentures 
now offered, together with a cash payment on January 1 next 
of £3 per cent., and, in addition, £2 ros. per cent. (less income- 
tax), being the half-year’s 5 per cent. interest due on that 
date. The directors state that the issue is corollary to 
arrangements for the amalgamation of the ‘“‘ Poilite” 
{Asbestos-Cement) section of the company’s business with 
the British Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., of Man- 
chester, which carries on a similar business, The new company 
will be known as Bell’s Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd., and the 
combined business will be under the same management as 
heretofore, except that Bell’s United Asbestos Co. will hold 
a controlling interest, 

LASTENIA NITRATE Co.—Incorporated under the laws of 
the Republic of Chile, the company, which has a paid-up 
capital of £3,000,000, is inviting offers for {1,000,000 six-and- 
a-half per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 95}. The 





stock is redeemable by purchase at not exceeding par, or by 
drawings at par, by the application of an annual sinking fund 
of £65,000 per annum. the first payment to be provided by 
April 1, 1925. Any stock not previously redeemed will be 
repayable at par on December 1, 1940. The amount of the 
sinking fund is, in the event of the company selling for delivery 
in any one year more than six million quintals of nitrate of 
46 kilos each. produced from the grounds specifically mort- 
gaged, to be increased in the next year by an amount equal 
to one shilling for each quintal sold in excess of that amount. 
The company may at its option redeem all or any of the out- 
standing stock at 102 on any interest date on giving six 
months’ notice at any time after December 1, 1930. The 
subscription list was opened on Thursday and will be closed 
on or before November 13. 





‘““How to Form a Company” 


Mr. HERBERT W. JorpDAn’s excellent little book, How to 
Form a Company. (London: Jordan and Sons, Ltd. Is. 6d.) 
has now gone to a fifteenth edition, in which a slight re- 
arrangement of the text has been effected, .The book indicates 
briefly, but sufficiently, the advantages that incorporation 
under the Companies Acts affords, and explains the machinery 
by which incorporation is effected. Consideration is given 
to the forms that are required to be filed, and the provisions 
of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and of the 
prospectus are sufficiently explained to make their purpose 
and scope clear to the reader. The book deals mainly with 
the formation of public companies, but the distinction 
between such companies and a private company is shown 
and the privileges attaching to the latter class are set out. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 
The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,”” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 


LOocaLITY 
OR FIRM OR MATERIAL, REF. 
AGENT. No. 
as al ; +— 
Australia..... | Fine and heavy chemicals and | 494 
chemical products. | 
Canadas... .'. Dry white zinc, lithopone, white | 496 
lead, etc. | 
ON oe es'steus | Fertilisers, oils, paints and colours 508 
Barcelona ,...| Chemicals for bleaching ,dyeing, _ 
etc. | 
Switzerland . ‘| Chemicals and drugs. — 


United States | 
of America ..| 


Caustic soda and Fuller’s earth ~ 


Oxidation of Incidental Minerals Found in Clays 
THE purpose of an investigation being conducted by the 
U.S.A. Bureau of Mines at the ceramic experimental station, 
Columbus, Ohio, is to obtain fundamental data concerning 
the action of the incidental minerals found in clays during 
firing, and, later, to make application of the information so 
obtained to explain certain phenomena that occur with the 
clay body. Itis hoped to throw light on the physical, chemical 
and thermal changes taking place in clay bodies between 
a temperature of 400° and 800°, the so-called oxidation period. 
The work is a part of the industrial kiln investigation con- 
ducted in co-operation with the four heavy clay products 
associations—Common Brick, Face Brick, Paving Brick, and 
Hollow Building Tile Associations. Data have been obtained 
on the dissociation and oxidation of sulphides found in clays. 
The work, it is hoped, will afford information on the so-called 
“scum,” developed on some red bricks. Data for time, 
temperature, and atmosphere curves have been worked out 
in reference to the oxidation of the carbonaceous matter 
found in clays, Clays have been distilled and the products 
of distillation studied. Application of the data to a study 
of the so-called ‘‘ bloating ”’ of clay products is being made. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments” does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments ave not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes mo distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments 
against him.] 


HENSHAW, Mr. J. L., Peel Villa, Mount Fields, Shrewsbury, 
chemist. (C.C., 11/11/22.) £20 2s. 8d. October 2. 
JUDD, Mr. R. D., The Pharmacy, Wheathampstead, chemist. 

(C¢ , 11/11/22.) {10 4s, 7d. October 2. 
NORRIS BROS., LTD., chemical manufacturers. 
11/11/22.) £28 2s. 6d. October 3. 
THORNE, Mr. 
chemist. 


eae 


W. R., 3, Pelham Street, South Kensington, 
(C.C , 11/11/22.) £20 4s. 9d. October 3. 


WARDLE, Mr. H., 2, Gloucester Terrace, Southfields, chemist. 
(CC., 11/11/22.) £28 0s. 2d. October 2. 

WOODCROFT MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Dickens 
Street, Queen’s Road, Manchester, manufacturing 
chemists. (C.C., 11/11/22.) {16 14s. 10d. September 25. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
ease the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) . 


BASS AND WILFORD, LTD., 
(M., 11/11/22.) 
general charge. 


Nottingham, chemists. 
Registered October 24, £300 debentures ; 
*f{200. December 12, 1921. 

BRIGHT AND MINNS, LTD., Newport (I. of W.), dyers, 
etc. (M., 11/11/22.) Registered October 26, {£500 
mortgage, to Mrs. K. E. Minns, Caversham, White Pit 
Lane, Newport ; charged on 70, Fawcett Road, Southsea. 
*{f600. April 12, 1922. 

GENERAL RENOVATING CO., LTD., Manchester, dyers, 
etc. (M., 11/11/22.) Registered October 26, £3,000 
debentures (filed under sect. 93 (3) of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908), present issue, £2,600 ; general 
charge. *———. March 6, 1922. 

GODDON AND CO., LTD., London, W.C., manufacturing 
chemists. (M., 11/11/22.) Registered October 20, {1,300 
debentures, to J. Dodds, Lancaster Gate Hotel, Lancaster 
Gate, W.; general charge. 

HAIGH DYEING CO. (1920) LTD. (M., 11/11/22.) Regis- 
tered October 21, charge to Bank; charged on Haigh 
Dyeworks, Brock Mill Lane, Haigh, and two plots of land 
adjoining used. as reservoirs. 

ORMSIDE SILICA WORKS, LTD., Redhill (Surrey). 
(M., 11/11/22.) Registered October 27, £2,500 debentures ; 
general charge (subject to existing charges not ex. £5,000 
in all.) 

ROWE (WALTER), LTD., Leicester, chemists. (M., 11/11/22.) 
Registered October 24, mortgage securing £850 and further 
advances, to Mrs. G. A. Hill, Cedars, Aylestone Road, 
Leicester ; charged on Eldon House, 97, London Road, 
Leicester, .with appurtenances. *Nil. December 19, 
Ig21I. 

TATE (A.), LTD., London, S.W., chemists. (M., 11/11/22.) 


Registered October 26, £6,000 debentures ; general charge. 
*Nil. May 30, 1922. 


London Gazette 


Notice of Intended Dividend 
STOPFORTH, Richard, 10, Eaton Street, Liverpool, lately 
71, Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, wholesale druggist. Last 
day for receiving proofs, November 27. Trustee, P..S 
Booth, 2, Bixteth Street, Liverpool. 





New Companies Registered 

AMDIC HARDWARE SUPPLIES, LTD. Phoenix Works 
Battens Yard, High Street, Peckham, S.E. Manufac- 
turers of and dealers in chemicals, oils, etc. Nominal 
capital, £70,000 in 60,000 preference shares of {1 each 
and 200,000 deferred shares of 1s. each. 

ECONOMIC SOAP CO., LTD., 27, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
London. Chemists, druggists, drysalters, soap manu- 
facturers. Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. 

NAILSTONE COLLIERY CO., LTD. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemicals and manures; oil and chemical 
distillers, etc. Nominal capital, {60,000 in £1 shares. 
A director: H. A. Purdon, to, Lower Grosvenor Place 
S.W.1. 





A New Strainer for Liquids 


WHILE not altogether new in principle, a strainer for liquids 
which has been patented by the Patent Hygienic Strainer Co., 
of 153, Fleet Street, London, E.C., has obvious applications 
in chemical industry. The appliance is made of copper and 
silver-plated in order to obviate the risk of verdigris and 
chemical action, and a metal flange or frame which grips 
the strainer proper, adds materially to its life. In use the 
conical or forward end of the strainer faces the flow of liquid, 
so that clogging of the filter by solid matter in suspension. 
in the liquid is obviated. The device is made in a large variety 
of sizes, the smallest being 1 in. in diameter at the wide end, 
The smaller models are designed for use in laboratories 




















The Hygienic Filter 


while the larger ones, which can be made in any size to order 
can be inserted in any pipe-line in conjunction with the 
sediment trap and cleaning arrangement shown in our illus- 
tration. The liquid to be filtered comes into contact with 
the filter from the right. Some of the solid matter sinks 
down the inclined portion of the trap, as indicated by the 
dotted lines, but most of it is thrown down from the narrow 
end of the filter. It is, of course, necessary periodically to 
remove the solids from the trap by means of the removable 
plate at the bottom, while a blast of steam operated through 
the cock placed immediately above the filter serves to remove 
any particles that may be lodged on the upper surface. It is 
claimed that the use of this device does not interfere with 
the flow of the liquid, and although complete filtration is 
not effected, all but the finest particles are removed. 








